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Important Announcement 
to the Subscribers and Readers of Judge and 
Leslie’s Weekly 


ptt this, the issue of June 24, 1922, Lesuie’s WEEKLY is combined with 
JupGe: America’s oldest tlustrated weekly and America’s oldest humorous 
weekly are one. 

Jupce will be the name of the combined publications. 

This consolidation means more, even, than a great increase of circulation and en- 
largement of field of operation; it means a better and stronger magazine. The best 
and most popular features of both magazines will be continued and developed in the 
new JUDGE. 

The splendid traditions of the past, the result of powerful and constructive work on 
the part of both magazines, will constantly be borne in mind in shaping our editorial 
policies. 

JupGe always has been more than a “humorous” weekly, as ordinarily interpreted. 
Beneath the surface of joy and humor has been the strong force which, more than once, 
has even helped to elect Presidents. 

Always profusely illustrated, always in pace with the trend of affairs and human in- 
terest—as both magazines have been—the combination is not only entirely logical 
but will result in more effective and resultful work than ever before was possible. 
JuDGE is not interested in the inconsequential things in life. On. the contrary, his 
eves and heart are set on the most important phase of human existence— “the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

While approaching the essentials in an optimistic and cheerful mood, while seeking 
the wholesome and joyful things in life, constantly emphasizing and accelerating “the 
pursuit of happiness,” JupGe will, with acid pen and sharpened pencil, strike at those 
things which stand in the way of genuine, worth-while happiness. 


To aid him in this work, JupGe has a remarkable Staff. Men such as William Allen 
White, Heywood Broun, Walter Prichard Eaton, George Jean Nathan, Walt Mason, 
Orson Lowell, Angus Macdonall, Arthur H. Folwell and W. E. Hill, are second to 
none in their fields of work. They are indicative of the high-calibered brains which 
are mixed with the ink and paint that are making the new JupGeE. 

Supplementing the editorial and art work will be the three strong and valued Les.ir’s 
Service Departments—- Motor, Radio, Investment-——conducted by nationally known 
authorities H. W. Slauson, William H. Easton, Theodore Williams. 


The new JupGr occupies a distinct niche and fills an exclusive field of its own—there 
is none other like it. Original, witty, cheerful, it is bound to be entertsining. And, 
beneath the surface of fun and humor, will be found the substance that leaves every 
reader theebetter for his reading. 
All subscriptions to Lesute’s will be fulfilled with the new Jupce. If vou are now a 
subscriber to both magazines, your subscription to JupGe will be extended so that 
vou will receive as many copies of JupGe as the total due you from both magazines. 
For example, if there are due 26 copies of LESLIE’s 
and 26 copies of JupGr, you will receive 52 issues 
of the new JupGe, without any additional charge. oo - 
All subseribers. thus, will distinctly gain. They will LL5 
receive their full quota of magazines—copy for LG \ 
copy of the new JupGe. 

PRESIDENT, LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 
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Drawn by JULIA DANIELS 


Still Tired Business Man (as alarm clock goes off)—-Miss Typer, if that’s my wife, tell her I’ve left the office. 


How We Confer for Pleasure and Profit 


As Totp To Ray GILes By HARLOw BLOOMER MArsHyY 


UR “Superdreadnaught” line of 
men’s and boys’ underwear had 
shown considerable falling off in 


sales. Frankly, | was worried. Con- 
sumers were turning to other goods. 
We sent out our entire research de- 
partment to mingle among the trade 
and get their reactions. The investi- 
gators reported that sales of “Super- 
dreadnaught” underwear were slump- 
ing badly. 

We run our plant as an industrial 
democracy. No move is made without 
first having it fully understood by ev- 
eryone who works here. So I covered 
the whole situation in a general memo- 
randum to the “citizens’”—all em- 
ployees who have been with us for four 
hours or more. A holiday was imme- 
diately declared for Monday, in order 
that the citizens might hold a mass 
meeting preliminary to proposing a 


‘The Knit Goods King”’ 


definite platform and line of action. 
Our fleet of motor trucks was requisi- 
tioned to convey the entire working’ 
force to Larkspur Park for an open 
air conference. As the meeting prom- 
ised to be long, ample provisions were 
carried for dinner, supper and a late 
evening meal. This spirit is typical of 
the Marshy Underwear and Hosiery 
Mills. Neither men nor management 
spare any effort when there is a job to 
be done. 


HE citizens’ mass meeting was an 

immense success. The voters unani- 
mously decided to refer the matter to 
the company’s house of representa- 
tives, who were called upon to meet not 
later than Friday of the following week. 
Sales of “Superdreadnaught” Under- 
wear by this time were 37 per cent. 
subnormal. But I knew that we would 


i 


turn the corner with so many minds at 
work on the problem. 

The house of representatives met on 
Friday. This is a body truly repre- 
sentative of our entire plant, as 31 per 
cent. of our total force sit in it. While 
the meeting was going on I stood anx- 
iously outside the door awaiting results. 
I knew the representatives would give 
me something tangible, and I was not 
mistaken. At 4:30 in the afternoon the 
door to the representatives’ room 
opened and Burt Geehan, the chair- 
man, came out with a tired but happy 
smile. “This here problem is ready to 
put up to the senate,” he said in his 
blunt, homespun way. “It is a cinch 
that one of three things is wrong: 
(1) price, (2) profit, or (3) the qual- 
ity of the goods. The senate is called 
on to meet within the next thirty 
days.” 








O THE matter went to the senate. 

Our production schedule on “Super- 
dreadnaught” was cut 64 per cent. as 
the stock rooms were now full to the 
ceilings with unsold garments. The sen- 
ate managed to get together in a little 
less than four weeks. For this body 
each one of our seventeen departments 
elects five members. After two days’ 
deliberation the senate gave me a 
splendid report of their discussion and 
findings. The last paragraph summed 
the matter up in this way: “In effect, 
the house of representatives is correct 
in assuming that price, profit, or qual- 
ity of the goods must be wrong. There 
is another factor, however, and we feel 
that we must not mince words in bring- 
ing it up. How about marketing and 
merchandising? Are they all that they 
should be in order that ‘Superdread- 
naught’ Underwear may continue to 
triumph over all obstacles as in the 
past? We call for a meeting of the 
trade relations committee to investi- 
gate and report immediately (within 
three weeks).” 

Merely to save coal and lubricating 
oil I cut the production on “Superdread- 
naught” another 16 per cent., awaiting 
confidently the impending meeting of 
the trade relations committee. In 
this group we place all department 
heads and foremen. The meeting was 
finally called to order. Four days 
passed. I was not 





Drawn by Ray GILEs. 


For four days our trade relations 
committee struggled with the 
problem. 


HURRIED back to the trade rela- 

tions committee. Utterly worn out 
by their four days’ labor behind closed 
doors, these men had finally upon the 
insistent advicé of the company’s physi- 
cian, given in to the vital necessity of 
relaxing. As I entered the door they 
were engaged half-heartedly in a poker 
game. My heart went out to them. I 
have never had such a thrill in all my 
business experience. 

“Boys,” I said, “there is nothing es- 
sentially wrong with ‘Superdread- 
naught’ Underwear—no inherent de- 
fects in the merchandise—we are sim- 
ply facing the end of the winter buy- 
ing season. Meanwhile this plant will 
shut down for two months on full pay. 
And when we all return I am sure that 





it will be with a new vigor and new 
peptomism that will make the fall and 
winter of 1923 provide the banner busi- 
ness ‘Superdreadnaught’ Underwear 
(Union suits and separate garments— 
immoderate quality at a super-modest 
price) for men and boys!” 


°° 
Expert Advice 
By Katherine Negley 


EORGE went to a dietician, who 

advised him what foods to eat, 

how often to eat, and how much to eat. 

He went to a physical culture expert, 

who told him what weight of clothes 

to wear, and how often he should take 
hot and cold baths. 

The gymnasium teacher mapped out 
a course of exercises, and explained to 
him what sort of recreation was best 
suited to him. 

He took a mail course in efficiency, 
and, of course, learned just what to do 
in his daily work. 

His life was like clockwork. He 
took no course in love. He thought 
he was wise enough to escape. 

Claribel saw him, met him, married 
him—and ever after he had no further 
use for his expert advice. 


o> 
A Day in Spring 
= By George Mitchell 





surprised. In a 
crisis like this I 
knew that the 
trade _ relations 
committee would 
not come out of 
that room until 
they had the solu- 
tion of the prob- 
lem. 

On the morning 
of the fifth day, 
while on my way 
to the mills, I 
found that I had 
left the house with- 
out a handkerchief. 
I dropped into a 
haberdashery to 
purchase one. 
While there a 
thought struck me. 
Casually, and with- 
out any attempt to 
coerce the dealer, I 
asked, “Do you sell 
much ‘Superdread- 
naught’ Underwear 
nowadays?” The 
proprietor grinned. 
But then and there 
he put his finger 
on the nub, the 
crux, I might even 
say, of the entire 
situation. “Why, 
no,” was his reply, 
‘not just now. 
Them heavy gar- 
ments o out 
around Soril 1st. 
Just now we are 
selling the lighter 
stuff. But they 
will begin to pick 
up again around 
October. Good 
stuff, that ‘Super- : 
dreadnaught.’ I 
wear them myself 
in the winter.” 
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Mr. William Wall went to the mountains for a rest from business cares— 
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—but before long the mountains looked like this. 
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Morning 
LOVE the 
Spring, 
For then birds sing 
And fill the morn- 
ing with their 
merry tune. 


Noon. 
I love the Spring, 
For then I fling 
Dull care aside to 
dance upon the 
dune. 


Night 
I hate the Spri’g 
Like everythi’g, 
I always cha’ge by 
u’derthi’gs too 
sood. 
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R o s e—Pansy’s 
husband is ill. 
Lily—Anything 
contagious? 
. “Yes, melancho- 
ig 


sep ocr 
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“So you think 
your son will make 
a success in the col- 
lecting business?” 

“While at college 
he was always 
writing home for 
money, and those 
letters of his would 
have got blood out 
no Of a stone.” 


oo DS 


“I suppose you 
get lots of pleasure 
out of your car?” 

“No. When the 
car is in good shape 
the roads are bad, 
and when the roads 
are good the car 
is out of commis- 
sion.” 
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HER BIRTHDAY 


HERE is an office queen enriched 
By office chaps she has bewitched: 
Bookkeepers, salesmen, office boys, 
Have brought her candies, scents and toys; 
The junior partner, too, and boss 
Will also figure in the “loss,” 
For Mazie, as she munches creams, 
Of no one but her “steady” dreams. 











Typewriter Supplies 
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Klassy-Kut-Klothes 









The Sign of 
the poor Fish 


Keep that Girlish 
Appearance 














See Yourself in a Klassy-Kut Suit 


No Measurements Required 


You are Bound to Have a Fit when Your Suit Arrives! 
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Criticism and Press Agency 
By Ed. A. Goewey 


29/T\ WAS the morning after the pre- 
miére of the night before, and the 
producer, manager and press agent 


were gathered in the office of the 


former. 


The show had proved to be one of 
the chilliest frosts of the season. 
’Twas bad to the superlative degree. 
Most of the critics had decamped long 
before the final curtain, and even the 


usually dependable 


“paper brigade” 


had flunked in the matter of applause. 
But were the producer, the manager 
and the press agent completely dis- 


mayed? 


They were not. 


Experience 


had taught them what to do in the 


circumstances. 
Broadway. 


They knew their 


morning newspapers read: 


“Flaps and 
Flappers, perpe- 
trated at the Jol- 
lity Theater last 
night, set the 
high-water mark 
for theatrical in- 
anity. If in- 
tended as enter- 
tainment, it 
missed the mark 
by a million miles. 
Sans plot, situa- 
tions, mirth and 
melody, it repre- 
sented stage 
hokum carried to 
the limit. Even a 


“A mess of 
drivel, billed as a 
musical comedy 
and rejoicing in 
the supposedly ear- 
tickling title of 
‘Flaps and Flap- 
pers,’ was inflicted 
last night upon a 
long-suffering pub- 
lic at the Jollity 
Theater. Book, 
music and lyrics 
were tedious. 
When producers 
insist upon perpe- 
trating such bunk, 
it is time for the 
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The most pointed criticisms in the \ 


The Business of Life 


schoolboy would 
ridicule this 
feeble attempt to 
meet the none too 
critical taste of 
the so-called tired 
business man.”— 
The Moon. 


“- 
season 


theatrical 

conspicu- 
ous for its fail- 
ures was made 
more gloomy by 
the presentation at 
the Jollity Theater 
last night of ‘Flaps 
and Flappers,’ a 
conglomeration of 
humor, music and 
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actors to call a 
strike and insist 
upon being given 
opportunity to ap- 
pear in something 
with at least some 
appeal to human 
intelligence.” — 
Daily Courier. 


“Bad plays are 
not a novelty in 
the metropolis, but 
‘Flaps and Flap- 
pers,’ a musty com- 
bination of slap- 
stick action, anti- 
quated jokes, pil- 
fered tunes and 
garish costumes, 
was the worst 


“T’m sorry, sir, but Mr. Smith is very 


busy right now, sir.” 

“Well, goldangit, I didn’t ask to see 
him; I asked to see Mr. Jones.” 

“That’s just it; you see, Mr. Smith is 
very busy talking to Mr. Jones.” 
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situations dis- 
carded by the bur- 
lesque and turkey 


shows twenty 
years ago. The 
jumble of non- 
sense was in a 
class by itself; 
surpassing _ all 
mediocre’ efforts 
of the past to an 
unbelievable de- 


gree.” — Morning 
Clarion. 
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ever. There was 
laughter a-plenty, 
but only by the rep- 
resentatives from 
the theatrical un- 
dertakers waiting 
to cart the flivver 
to the storehouse. 
From one angle, 
the authors, pro- 
ducers and actors 
are to be _ con- 
gratulated. They 
can do no worse.” 
—Morning Truth. 


‘THAT evening, after the blue pencil 
had been used judiciously and the 
painter had completed his labors, signs 


bearing the following appeared 


in 


front of the Jollity Theater: 


“Flaps and 
Flappers’ set the 
high-water mark 


for theat ’:al en- 
tertainment. Plot, 
situations, mirth 


and melody to 
meet the critical 
taste of the tired 
business man.” — 
The Moon. 


“A theatrical 
season  conspicu- 
ous by the presen- 
tation of ‘Flaps 
and Flappers.’ In 
a class by itself, 
surpassing all ef- 
forts of the 
past.” — Morning 
Clarion. 


“Flaps and 
Flappers,’ an ear- 
tickling musical 
comedy. Book, 
music and lyrics 
appeal.” — Daily 
Courier. 


~ FT tape - 208 
Flappers,’ a novel- 
ty. Laughter a- 
plenty. Authors, 
producer and 
actors are to be 
congratulated.” — 
Morning Truth. 
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TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


AT had been in America about three 

weeks, when he decided to look for 
a job. Before noon he had been hired 
as a hod carrier. He had never done 
that kind of work before, but he man- 
aged to fill his hod and climb the 
ladder to the top of the building. In- 
stead of unloading the bricks, how- 
ever, he kept walking around, until the 
boss spied him and said: 

“Why, Pat, what’s the matter? 
Haven’t you enough sense to unload 
them and go down for another load?” 

“I have, your honor,” answered Pat, 
“but I'll be blazed if I can see how 
to get down.” 

“Well, why don’t you go down the 
Way you got up?” 

Pat went over to the ladder and 
looked down, and then in a gruff voice 
answered: “I’ll not. I came up head 
first!” 

oo 

Uncle Josh had been having some 
work done upon his plow. When the 
job was completed and the plow turned 
over to him, he asked the blacksmith 
“to charge it.” Whereupon the black- 
smith pointed to a large sign which 
hung in the shop, and which read: 
“Cash To-day and Credit To-morrow.” 
The old negro turned away and began 
scratching his head, and after a mo- 
ment’s silence replied: “Well, suh, you- 
all just keep it. I’se be back after 
it to-morrow.” 

oY 


Young Brown, who had been mar- 
ried but a few days, sought out his 
friend, Jones, who was a family man 
of long experience, for a little advice. 

“Jim,” said Brown, “what did you 
call your mother-in-law after you got 
married?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” replied Jones, 
“for the first year I addressed her as 
‘Say,’ and after that we all called her 
‘Grandma.’” 


AMAN without a job and very hungry 
fell asleep. He dreamed that he met 
a priest. Remembering how generous 
and kind-hearted members of the clergy 
are, he asked: “Father, can you give a 
poor man a cup of coffee?” 

The priest replied: “My good man, 
you do look hungry. Come home with 
me and I’ll get you something to eat.” 

The tramp followed him, and when 
they were seated in the house the priest 
called his housekeeper and told her to 
prepare a meal for the man. Then to 
the man: “Well, I suppose you take a 
drink once in a while?” 

a ig 

“How will you have it, hot or cold?” 

“If you don’t mind, Father, I’ll take 
it hot, as I don’t feel very well.” 

As the priest went away to heat the 
whisky, the man awoke from his dream. 
Looking around, he said: “Gee, why 
didn’t I say I’d take that drink cold!” 

oC! 

“Old Marse” was proud of his “nig- 
gers.” They didn’t dare fool with him. 
Hearing that his neighbor had a negro 
who stole from him, and almost under 
his nose at that, he laughed. 

“Well, well! Sam was so stupid! 
No nigger of mine could put one over 
me that way. If old Jim or any of the 
others can walk by me with my own 
property he’s welcome to it.” 

A few nights later, as the old gentle- 
man stood at the gate looking out into 
the cloudy night, he heard someone 
coming down the road. 

“Who's there?” 

“Jes’ me, Marse—jes’ ole Jim.” 

“Well, Jim, how’s the weather?” 

“Mighty black an’ heavy, Marse; 
mighty black an’ heavy,” answered old 
Jim, as he passed on. 

The next morning the old marster 
missed a black wether which he prized 
highly. He decided it had been stolen. 


He summoned his negroes and told 
them of the loss. 

“Now, one of you black rascals stole 
that wether, and you might as well own 
up. Which one of you was it?” 

“It was me, Marse,” calmly an- 
nounced old Jim. 

“You!” shouted the master, surprised 
and infuriated at the negro’s audacity. 
“You—and you even dare tell me to 
my face!” 

“Why, you knew it, marster!” 

“Knew it—what do you mean?” 

“Why, when I passed you by last 
night with it on my shoulder, youse 
said: ‘How’s the wether, Jim?’ And I 
says, ‘Black and heavy.’” 

oS 

Among the crowd sitting around the 
stove at the village store was a droll, 
illiterate fellow, Joe Murphy. Another 
member of the group was Wiley Ross, 
a young highbrow, just back from col- 
lege. 

Eager to enlighten his benighted 
townsmen, young Ross was dispensing 
his newly-acquired wisdom freely, and 
after making several other sage obser- 
vations, remarked: “One must begin at 
the bottom and go up.” 

“Yes,” agreed Murphy; “you must 
begin at the bottom in everything but 
one.” 

“And what’s that, Joe?” inquired the 
collegian. 

“Diggin’ a well.” 

oS 

In a talk on thrift, a banker told a 
story about a Scotch farmer who, on 
frequent shopping trips in town, would 
hitch his horse on Main street, and 
having securely attached the feed-bag 
would lift a hen from the wagon and 
tie her with a stout cord to one of the 
shafts, in such a manner that she would 
be able to pick up every bit of oats 
the horse might drop while wrestling 
with the feed bag. 
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Business Conditions 
A Forecast and a Review 


N GENERAL it may be said, with- 
out venturing too bold a prophecy, 
that business will probably continue 

in the usual condition unless, of course, 
there should be the customary change 
for the better (or worse). The above 
statement, however, should be taken by 
the shrewd business man with “a grain 
of salt,” for experience has taught the 
American man of affairs that in the 
business world nothing is absolutely cer- 
tain, and I must insist that my readers 
try to remember, as far as possible, 
that I am “only human” and, as such, 
am unfortunately not always infallible. 
Certain indications, however, combined 
with a study of the “area reports” for 
the whole United States, have led me 
to make the seemingly rash statement 
with which I lead off this week’s 
funereal article. 

Pork, for example, has remained 
consistently firm throughout April and 
May, and “pork”-—as every Chicago 
business man knows (especially if he 
lives on the south side)—‘“shows which 
way the wind blows.” Pork has always 
been extremely sensitive to business de- 
pression, and it will be recalled that 
immediately preceding the panic of 1907 
pork fluctuated violently. A certain 


By DonaLp OGDEN STEWART 


significance can therefore be attached 
to the fact that the pork figures for the 
last two months have been normal, even 
in New York (where, as you know, pork 
figures are more apt to move up and 
down, especially on the dance floors of 
the cabarets). 

Fewer failures were reported during 
the month of May than in any other 
month of 1922 with the exception of 
January, February and part of April. 
It will be recalled that somewhat 
this same condition existed in the year 
1859-60 immediately following the Civil 
War, and no anxiety need be felt in this 
quarter. It is also comforting to note 
that among the failures were several 
really bad plays which might have sur- 
vived in a better season. 


OREIGN exchange was active—too 

active—but the depressing effect of 
Claire Sheridan and Margot Asquith 
will probably be eliminated with time. 
Frances were normal but pounds fell 
frightfully, due largely to the secret in- 
terest of certain large corporations in 
Walter Camp’s Daily Dozen. Marks 
sank to a new low level, but then you 
know how low those Germans are, any- 
way. 
‘ 7 


4 stock market was fairly active, 
many brokers not having time to 
play more than nine holes on any week- 
day afternoon. Motors slumped badly, 
and I think I’ll sell the damn car next 
year. Rails were steady, except the B. 
& O. between Columbus and Cincinnati. 
Crop failures were reported in Jersey 
City and South Chicago. The prolonged 
drought has affected the whole country 
somewhat, although not as much as was 
expected (thank God!). Spring (1922) 
Scotch sold as low as $13 per quart 
last week in certain ports on the East- 
ern seaboard. . Rural districts on the 
Canadian border report that the Rye is 
coming along nicely. Due to a heavy 
rainfall this year’s Gin crop will prob- 
ably be below even last year’s average, 
but if you put in a lot of orange juice 
and ice it doesn’t taste so badly, and 
besides, after two or three, you don’t 
care much anyway. 
_ All in all, then, the business outlook 
is encouraging. This fact will be 
borne out by a glance at the Analysis 
Barometric Chart above which, in addi- 
tion to supplying much valuable infor- 
mation for the prospective investor, also 
shows undoubtedly that the author of 
this article is quite insane. 
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Arthur Litle 
Draws Some 
Popular Crooks 


“Whom do I kiss 
good night?” 
“I guess the money 
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“A man’s lucky if he 
doesn’t make a sucker gacgriant 
of himself more than 
once. I don’t know just 
how much is chipped 
off my heart, but what’s 
left is yours.” 


“Being a man’s wife isn’t a guarantee that he 
doesn’t love her. But don't tell them I’m your 
wife. It might hurt my case. Because it’s no 
recommendation.” 

















The Business of Hypocrisy 
And the Will to Power 


HERE are several ways in which 

to get a good living without work- 

ing for it. One way is to marry a 
rich woman. Another way is to steal 
a blackjack from some one, and use it. 
Still another way—and this is perhaps 
the easiest—is to become a professional 
moralist. There is a lot of easy money 
in the moral business at the present 
time. Evangelism, moving picture cen- 
sorship, literary censorship, swami- 
parlor raids, poor working girl protec- 
torates, anti-birth-control lodges, anti- 
divorce bunds, prohibition, anti-to- 
bacco leagues, societies for the protec- 
tion of guinea pigs and dachshunds 
against vivisectionists, “Jurgen” chas- 
ing, “Phryne at the Bath” suppression, 
dance hall snooping, anti-shimmy as- 
sociations, Blue Sunday advocacy, cur- 
few ringing, white slavery and gam- 
bling busting—these and many other 
such pastimes are promptly productive 
of ample financial return. But the mer- 
chants of morals, still dissatisfied with the 
narrowness of the field, seek constantly 
to broaden it, and now at length fasten 
their sapient eyes upon the theater. An 
astute move! They will get rich at it. 


I HAVE long wondered why the pro- 

fessional dirt diggers have over- 
looked the theater, which is obviously a 
grab bag from which they may cleverly 
extract many a Ford for use on holi- 
days, many a house in Yonkers or over 
in Jersey, and many a new dress for the 
wife and elegant necktie for themselves. 
I need wonder no more. They have at 
last sagaciously got out their shooters 
and diverted the moral bean from 
“Mademoiselle de Maupin,” the sculp- 
ture of Rodin and lascivious floor- 
walkers to the drama. Although the 
late beaning of “The Demi-Virgin” is 
not in mind when I set down the above 
—I specifically accuse no one of un- 
toward financial notions in that antic— 
it yet shows which way the wind is 
blowing. Once set the ball in motion, 
and God help the punch bowl! 


ROFESSIONAL PURITANISM has 

become an increasingly dominant 
note in the American social, economic 
and artistic symphony. Its manifesta- 
tions are countless, and illuminating. 
The owner of the Albany night boat, 
common butt of pornographic jest, bars 
from his vessel’s newsstand the ma- 
jority of motion picture magazines on 
the ground that they often print photo- 
graphs of actresses in bathing suits. 
The Board of Aldermen of the city of 
Boston passes an ordinance forbidding 
any young girl to appear on the 
dramatic stage in legs bare from the 
knee down (in Boston, Hauptmann’s lit- 
tle Hannele must wear golf stockings). 
The moving picture censors of the State 
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of Pennsylvania refuse to license any 
film showing a woman sewing on baby 
clothes (it implies sex, they explain). 
A periodical is suppressed in New York 
City because it prints a photographic 
reproduction of the work of the greatest 
living sculptor. One is prohibited by 
law from smoking a cigarette in the 
State of Utah, or playing a game of 
solitaire on a train in the State of 
Texas. Fifteen of the greatest books 
written in the last sixty years are 
barred from four out of every five 
American public libraries. If one saves 
a man from drowning and seeks to re- 
vive him with a jigger of brandy, one 
is collared by the gendarmes and given 
the alternative of paying a stiff fine or 
going to jail. One of the largest of 
American religious orders affirms that 
going to the theater to see “Ben Hur” 
and dancing the minuet are sins against 
God Almighty. . .. In the face of such 
a situation, fast gaining the volume of 
an avalanche, how long will we have 
to wait before all dramatic art is viewed 
in terms of a Paris “circus,” a Chicago 
peep-show or a Passaic, New Jersey, 
Sunday school picnic? How long before 
Maugham’s “The Circle” will be forced 
to give itself a moral ending, before the 
seduced heroine of “Ambush” will have 
merely to have been kissed, before the 
Don Juan of Rostand will have to have 
married all the girls he ruined, before 
Shakespeare’s Cleopatra will have to 
make 5 like Martha Washington and 
eenfine her amours to the dropping of a 
handkerchief and the winking of an eye? 


T won’t be long, gents. For if the 

scene in “The Demi-Virgin” wherein 
a husband demands his rights of his 
wife is considered by the dirt detec- 
tives to be subversive of the morals of 
boarding school girls, delicatessen deal- 
ers and members of the Loyal Order of 
Moose, there is no reason—if they are 
going to be consistent about it—why 
they should permit the showing of 
scenes every bit as “immoral” in the 
works of the world’s leading dramatists. 
Surely, Hauptmann is often not for the 
young ladies of Miss Spence’s school, 
though the moralists somehow oddly 
seem to think that “The Sheik,” “Jim 
Jam Jems,” “The Wampus Cat,” “Hot 
Dog” and the burlesque shows at the 
Olympic Theater in Fourteenth Street 
are. Surely, Porto-Riche is not for the 
impressionable moral sense of Mr. 
Reuben, the delicatessen impresario, nor 
Hervieu and Donnay for the not less 
tender moral sense of the Boy Scouts 
and the Rev. Dr. John Roach Straton. 
Let them be suppressed forthwith! Let 
the credo of the movie censors appointed 
by the governor at Harrisburg apply 
to the drama: Honi soit qui mal y 
Pennsylvania. 


Public officials are the servants of 
the public. The law is the voice of 
the people. The third article of which 
syllogism is: The day after the public 
officials who are the servants of the pub- 
lic invoked the law that is the voice of 
the people to clamp the lid on “The 
Demi-Virgin,” the people rushed to the 
box office in such eager numbers that 
Mr. A. H. Woods had to call out the 
police reserves and Archie Selwyn in 
his new suit to scare them away. 


O return to the current widespread 

commercialization of morals. It is 
estimated that thirty-two millions of 
dollars were spent last year on moral 
crusading organizations of one sort and 
another. This includes the various pub- 
lic censorship organizations, the private 
anti-vice societies, and all the kindred 
smut-smelling lodges from one end of 
the country to the other. Well, it 
doesn’t take a remarkably gifted clair- 
voyant to see that if thirty-two mil- 
lions of dollars were spent, they were 
spent on something or somebody and 
that, if they were spent on somebody, 
somebody has got them. Who is this 
somebody? It doesn’t take the re- 
markably gifted clairvoyant’s equally 
remarkable brother to see that this 
somebody is the professional moralist 
himself. It would be juicy reading in- 
deed that would inform us as to the sal- 
aries of the heads of these anti-vice 
societies, censorship boards and the like. 
And even juicier would be the informa- 
tion as to the previous condition of 
servitude of these gentlemen. One of 
them that I happen to know of, now the 
owner of a fifteen-room Italian villa 
and a four-acre estate not a thousand 
miles from New York, was—before he 
wished himself into his present posi- 
tion as a prosperously devastating critic 
of his neighbor’s morals—a book agent 
at a salary of exactly forty dollars a 
week. Another, at present one of the 
chief smut sleuths of a large city in 
the Middle West and reputed to be 
worth at least $100,000, was a clerk in 
a law office in the same city, earning 
exactly thirty-five dollars a week. Let us 
have the records of the others that are 
making the world safe for hypocrisy. 

As I write this last paragraph, the 
newspapers bring tidings of moral in- 
dignation over Eugene O’Neill’s worthy 
drama, “The Hairy Ape,” on exhibition 
in the Plymouth Theater. Any man 
whose sense of moral values is so per- 
verted that he can find in this play, a 
serious, thoughtful and dignified effort, 
anything to object to should be gathered 
in at once by the local branch of the 
Ku Klux and hoisted upon a platform 
in Times Square, there to provide the 
citizens of New York with the spectacle 
of the year’s most profound idiot. 














best. 








First Prize 


T WAS lunch hour at the lime 
works, and Pat’s two buddies, de- 
ciding to play a little joke on him 
during his absence, drew the fea- 
tures of a donkey upon the back of 
his coat, which he had left behind. 
In due time Pat returned, and pres- 
ently hove in sight bearing the lime- 
decorated coat. 

“What's the trouble, Pat?” asked 
one, trying to appear indifferent. 

“Nothing much,” replied Pat, 
equally indifferent; “only I'd loike 
to know which one of yez wiped 
your face on me coat.” 


All others at regular rates. 











Second Prize 

URING the last Presidential cam- 

paign a Republican campaigner 
was traveling through the mountains of 
Tennessee addressing the mountain- 
eers, and trying to make them vote the 
Republican ticket. One day, before 
making an address, he turned to a 
young mountaineer standing near him, 
and asked: 

“My good man, what are you?” 

“I’m a Democrat,” replied the moun- 
taineer. 

“And why are you a Democrat?” in- 
quired the Republican. 

“Wal, my grandpap was a Democrat, 
and my pap was a Democrat; so I am 
one, too.” 

“Why, that’s no reason for you to 
be a Democrat. Suppose your grand- 
pap was a horse thief, and your pap 
was a horse thief, what would you be?” 

“Wal,” answered the mountaineer, “I 
reckon I’d be a Republican.” 

>So! 

An old negress had gone to the 
movies for the first time, and she sat 
through the whole show with her 
nerves on edge, for the fighting in the 
picture seemed too real not to be true. 
In the end, the villain, as usual, had 
been killed, and this excited the old 
lady still more. 

The first show was over, but she 
remained in her seat. When the pic- 
ture began again showing the villain, 
the old woman hurriedly left, mum- 
bling to herself: 

“I saw that feller killed with me 
own eyes, but when dey git to showin’ 


his ghost, I’se leavin’. 


Wallaballoo was in a decided hulla- 
balloo, for King Topknot had not en- 
joyed his dinner. 

Various dusky offenders of the law 
cowered in their huts, trembling lest 
the monarch’s wrath should demand 
their heads as a sort of makeweight. 

Dusky damsels tried to woo their 
king to good humor, but all in vain. 
Topknot, king of all the Wallaballoos, 
smacked his lips and patted his sides 
with a dissatisfied air. 

“Fetch the cook!” he thundered at 
last. 

Trembling in every limb, the honored 
chef made his bow. 

“What was that dish of white meat?” 
demanded the chief, his hand resting 
lightly on his mighty tomahawk. 

“Braised motor-cyclist, O most won- 
derful and wise!” 

“He tasted very burned,” meaningly 
replied he of the blood royal, half 
rising from his seat and still clasping 
his tomahawk. 

“Mercy, O beautiful and good!” ex- 
claimed the chef, falling on his knees 
hurriedly. “He was scorching when 
we caught him, O king!” 

Pardoned! 

oS 

An American visitor was looking 
over a famous stud farm in Yorkshire, 
England. He stopped to have a chat 
with an old Yorkshireman, who was 
cleaning some harness in the corner of 
the yard, and was very much amused 
by the old man’s accent and speech. 
Just then a butterfly settled on the 
stable door. “Pretty, ain’t it?” re- 
marked the American, pointing to the 
butterfly. “Now, what do you call 
them over here?” 

The old man made a shot at the but- 
terfly with his cap. “Yon’s a flutter- 
bug,” he said impressively, “but us 
chaps calls ’em flugs to save a bit a’ 
time.” 

o> 

It was during the war, and at one 
of those’ plants ostensibly devoted to 
the production of dyestuffs, but which 
had an irrepressible and negligent habit 
of blowing up every semi-occasionally. 
Among the employees was a large con- 
tingent of colored brethren lured from 
the South by the high wages. 

One day there was a more than or- 
dinarily violent boom. And one of 
the roofs rose up in an attempt at 
flight and settled down again at a rakish 
angle, venomous yellow smoke poured 
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out of the windows, and a large crowd, 
who stood not on the order of going, 
spilled out the doorways and other 
convenient apertures, and streaked its 
way toward the gates. 

The manager of the works rushed 
out of his office to see what was the 
matter, and spying a large colored 
gentleman, who seemed to be making 
better time than any of the others, he 
sang out: 

“Hey, Rastus, where you going?” 

“Boss,” replied Rastus, not slacken- 
ing his pace one iota, “Boss, I ain’t 
goin’, I’se gone!” 

o> 

An official of a certain secret society 
recently mailed out notices to several 
members appointing them a committee 
to visit the sick. The next day one 
of those thus notified halted the official 
on the street. 

“I’m chosen for the sick committee?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, why not?” 

“Well,” the member replied, “I don’t 
mind serving, but my business—” 

“Can’t you serve after business 
hours?” the official interrupted. “By 
the way, what’s your business?” 

“I’m an undertaker.” 

o> 

Three backwoodsmen reached Mobile 
about dusk with a raft of sawlogs. 
They had only three dollars left of 
their expense money, but agreed to 
blow it all for a swell feed. 

Entering a restaurant where a table 
d@’héte dinner for one dollar was of- 
fered, they proceeded to get their 
money’s worth. After eating, they 
started out, but were overtaken by the 
proprietor, who requested that they 
settle for their dinners. 

One of them replied: “We paid your 
cashier at the table. She came around 
to all the tables and collected. Say, 
cap’n, you got a good collector in that 
gal; her tambourine was nigh half full 


of money.” 
oS 


Neither Sambo or Rastus could read 
the time of day—or anything else—but 
Sambo had a nice big Ingersoll, which 
he exhibited with a great air of superi- 
ority. 

“What time am it?” said Rastus. 

Sambo hesitated, and then extended 
the timepiece, saying: “Dar she am!” 

Rastus looked at it carefully, and 
said: “Dam, if she ain’t!” 














As We Were Saying 


NAaTurRE Stupies sy W. E. HILi 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


“FOR JUVENILE READERS” 


STUDY of the flapper type of 
A schoolgirl, and a vain search for a 

type less hard and less sophisti- 
cated, has convinced us that the book 
publishing business is overlooking an 
opportunity. There would be, we are 
sure, a brisk demand for certain one- 
time popular juveniles if the concerns 
which own the copyrights were to alter 
the titles so as to make them attractive 
to the present generation. A little re- 
writing of the text here and there 
would likewise be necessary, as in their 
present shape the books are too utterly, 
absurdly childlike for modern youth. 
We would suggest: 

“Hans Brinker and the Silver Pocket 
Flask,” instead of “The Silver Skates.” 

“Jo’s Cake-eaters,” instead of “Jo’s 
Boys.” 

“Little Flappers,” instead of “Little 
Women.” 

“The Tinkham Brothers’ Home Brew- 
ery,” instead of “Tide Mill.” 

There ought to be bright possibilities 
in the Prudy and Rollo books, too. 
Rollo might take “Uncle George” to 
some petting parties and acquaint the 
simple old chap with one or two fas- 
cinating “finale-hoppers.” 

It seems a shame that such excellent 
juvenile fiction as that of Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge should be so hopelessly lost 
to the young of to-day just for the 
lack of a few enlivening touches. 

oS 


A BROADWAY MYSTERY 


In days of—not so long ago— 
When flowed a playwright’s pen, 

He wrote a clean and decent show, 
And ushers all were MEN. 


But now, when shows are filled with 


smut, 
And spades are frankly spades, 
The usher’s job to man is shut; 
The ushers all are MAIDS. 


Just why this is we cannot say; 

You'd think ’twould be the other way: 

Male ushers on the job TO-DAY. 
oS 


ACCOUNTING FOR 
METHUSELAH 


N view of the Daugherty-Morse in- 

cident, the discovery and transla- 
tion of an ancient manuscript is most 
interesting and timely. It follows: 

“And it came to pass that when Me- 
thuselah, the son of Enoch, was 157 
years of age, he was found guilty of 
wrecking a bank and in punishment for 
his crime was thrown into prison. His 
imprisonment had extended but a short 
time when word was relayed from the 
cell in which he languished that Methu- 
selah’s health was fast failing. Smooth 
lawyers were employed to appeal for 
pardon, and they spoke thus to the 
king of that country: 

“*Highness, Methuselah is a dying 
man. We offer for your majesty’s in- 
spection the expert opinion of repu- 
table physicians that such is the case. 
As you readily will see from their 
testimony, the prisoner is shot to pieces 
internally and cannot possibly live more 
than six months. Therefore, Highness, 
in view of this certainty, may we not 
plead in our client’s behalf that he be 


“For Juvenile Readers” 
Nature study of popular re-write author 
caught in the act of offering “Five Little 
Peppers and How They Brew,” to a 

waiting public 


permitted to die—since die he must— 
in the bosom of his family rather than 
on the hard cot of a prison cell? Re- 
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‘ heroes who do. 


member, Highness, that the hand of 
death is upon him. Physicians have 
said it’ 

“And the king of that country lis- 
tened to the lawyers whom Methuselah 
had retained and listened sympathetic- 
ally, for sympathy with the afflicted 
was this king’s long suit. 

“Since the man is dying,’ he ruled, 
with a moist eye, ‘let him be released 
from prison. It is so ordered. 

“And Methuselah tottered forth, a 
free and dying man, in the one hundred 
and fifty-eighth year of his age. 

“But it came to pass that there was 
somewhere a slight miscalculation, for 
once out of prison, Methuselah’s recov- 
ery was remarkable. He outlived not 
only his lawyers and his physicians, but 
the king of that country also, by many 
centuries, dying at the ripe age of 
969 years, the oldest man mentioned in 
the Bible.” 

o> 

It is queer, in view of what it did for 
Morse, that the Atlanta penitentiary 
has not been advertised as a health 
resort. 

oo} 


THIS HELL BUSINESS 


T appears that “America’s most cher- 

ished phrase of the World War— 
the “Go to hell’ message ascribed to 
the late Colonel Whittlesey when his 
command was surrounded by Germans 
in the Argonne, will have to be con- 
signed to the limbo of the legendary.” 
According to an intimate friend and 
fellow-officer, Whittlesey never said it. 

And just as that illusion is on the 
point of vanishing, still another blows 
up with a deafening crash. A Civil 
War veteran of Middletown, N. Y., says 
General Sherman never said, “War is 
hell.” He said, “War is cruel,” and 
deponent gives date and place and oc- 
casion when the remark was made. 

Alas, no hell! Even nice people, who 
never swear, like to think of national 
There is something so 
rugged and fine about profanity in 
the midst of war’s alarms. Washing- 
ton’s “rebuke” to Lee at Monmouth has 
ever been a source of fascinating spec- 
ulation as to just what the Father of 
his Country actually did say. Now, 
likely enough, since things happen in 
threes, some one will come forward and 
prove by an old diary that Washing- 
ton merely remarked, “Oh, splash!” 

Something must be done to bolster 
up the morale of the American public. 
Their “hell” is staggering under two 
stinging blows. To counteract the 
damage, let there be a propagandist 
campaign in behalf of America’s mili- 
tary heroes, who obviously have been 
incompletely quoted. 

Patrick Henry said—must have said: 
“Cesar had his Brutus, Charles the 
First his Cromwell, and George the 
Third may go to hell.” 

Warren at Bunker Hill said: “Don’t 
fire until you see the whites of their 
eyes. Then give them hell.” 

Andrew Jackson said: “By the eter- 
nal! The Union must and shall be 
kept from going to hell.” 

Grant said: “I propose to give them 
hell on this line if it takes all summer.” 

Dewey at Manila said: “Give them 
hell when you are ready, Gridley.” 

Close up the ranks. 





“My wife is displeased with the house as you have 


SOMETHING WRONG 


Movie people are continually asking to use it.” 
“As a palace?” 
“No, as a jail.” 


Business vs. Pleasure 
By Lisle Bell 


PLEASANT rattle of typewriters 
A greets him as he enters his office. 
Stenographers lift their heads 

and smile without missing a key. 

Inside his private partition, an elec- 
tric fan drones soothingly. 

He notices that it is ten o’clock—he 
is a little later than usual owing to 
having gone two blocks out of his way 
to follow a pretty girl. 

He sits down at his desk and lights 
an after-breakfast cigar. 

He summons his stenographer by 
pressing a button. 


Through the curling blue smoke, he 
observes her. 

She is wearing gray pumps this 
morning, instead of tan ones. 

Gray is a cool color, he meditates— 
cooler than tan. 

This morning’s skirt is two inches 
lenger than yesterday’s, he calculates. 

He dictates a letter. 

This morning’s blouse is ten per cent. 
more enticing than yesterday’s, he com- 
putes. 

He dictates another letter. 

The shorter skirt was more becom- 
ing, he would say with reference to 
same. 

He dictates another letter. 
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designed it. 


This morning’s blouse is altogether 
chic, he remains, etc. 

He invites his stenographer out to 
lunch. 


* a 

E returns to the office at two- 
thirty. 

He lights his second after-luncheon 


cigar. 

He sits down at his desk. 

Through the curling blue smoke, he 
thinks over the luncheon. 

She made a snappy appearance in 
the restaurant, he recalls. 

Several men at near-by tables gave 
him noticeably envious looks. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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a plow; if wailing damsels raise their 
yawp, and for our succor pray, we tell 
them where to find a cop, and send them 
on their way. Old Time has made a 
million tracks since knights in armor 
sped, and now we ali get down to tacks, 
and shun the gingerbread. 

We all get down to tacks, my friends, 
if we would take the cakes; wild dreams 
will do when labor ends—at other 
times they’re fakes. 


I READ of Morgan, buccaneer, who 

swept the well-known seas; his ban- 
ner filled all hearts with fear whene’er 
it hit the breeze. I seem to, hear his 
weapons clank, as on his deck he roared, 
and made his captives walk the plank, 
or other kind of board. 

“That was the life,” I softly sigh, 
when reading makes me doze; “could I 
but like a Morgan fly black flags and 
goods like those! I’d like to sail a rak- 
ish craft and sink the ships of Spain; 
I’m weary of this workday graft that 
taxes brawn and brain. I’m tired of 
selling rusty parts for Fords and kin- 
dred boats; I’m tired of greasing choo- 
choo carts to earn some paltry groats. 
I fain would fly a banner black, and be 
a Corsair bold, and cleave the ocean’s 
stormy track, with riches in my hold.” 

But when I’ve thought it o’er awhile, 
I see where I’m astray; the Corsair was 
a man of guile, for which he had to pay. 
They always pinched him late or soon, 
along some Spanish mains, and then 
beneath the silver moon his stiff would 
swing in chains. And while it swung 
by night and day, the grocer and his 
clerk would view it with a leer and say, 
“The safest thing is work.” 

It’s well to dream of pirates dire, 
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“T seem to see those chargers prance—they’re snorting as they pass” 


READ strange tales of hero knights 
who rode on pawing nags, and 
pushed their spears through other 

wights, and made such deeds their 
brags. And as I read I say, “Odsprunes, 
the world was better then; the voters 
didn’t sing cheap tunes, but slew their 
fellow-men. And it is better far to slay 
some caitiff on ‘he road, than punch a 
rusty lyre all day, and frame a cheer-up 


But when I’ve laid the book aside, 
I take another view; I seem to see the 
dead knights ride on horses roan and 


blue. I seem to see those chargers 
prance, they’re snorting as they pass, 
and bear knights in cast-iron pants, 
and hats of hammered brass. And 
that’s an idle thing to do, a vicious 
thing, in fact, when there were wet elm 
trees to hew, and stumps that should 
be whacked. Sometimes the daily rou- 
tine hurts, we long for bygone styles, 
when blacksmiths made the people’s 
shirts and tinsmiths made their tiles. 
But well I know these times are rich, 
the times we live in now; if we have 
nags we promptly hitch the critters to 
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when evening shades descend, and you 
are snuggled by the fire, and half 
asleep, my friend. But in the glaring 
light of day such dreams should have 
no place; for if you do not bale your 
hay it’s simply a disgrace. It’s well to 
walk with queens and kings when night 
has come to pass, but one can’t dream 
of foolish things, and cut his share of 


grass. 

This world’s a good old ball of wax 
when all is said and done, and if we all 
- down to tacks, great triumphs may 

won. 








Beata 4m 


HART Maw 


As Bertram Hartman sees Richard Barthelmess in “Sonny” 


Long Live This King 


E heard it quite solemnly pro- 
W tested not long ago—in fact 

very soon after the appearance 
of Richard Barthelmess in “Tol’able 
David”—that Henry King was much 
too good a director to be merely Henry 
King; that, in fact, he was so close a 
rival to David Wark Griffith that he 
could be no less than Griffith himself 
under a pseudonym. We sincerely 
doubt the story, but if it should turn 
out to be true, especially since the 
Henry King direction of the new 
Barthelmess picture, “Sonny,” we ad- 
vise Mr. Griffith with all our heart to 
abandon the Griffith and pin his hopes 
hereafter entirely to King. — 

It is a prophecy on which we are 
willing to lay a good bet that the fu- 
ture of the pictures rests with King 
and his followers more than with any 
other director. He seems to have sensed 
that need which we have all so sorely 
felt for order and composure in the pic- 
turing of a story. All the persons of 
the picture remain about of a size. Mr. 
King-does no gyrating with the eye 
focus. He does not thrust giants under 
our noses one moment, only to pitch 
them in the next to a pigmy size in the 
far distance, cutting silly capers. 

As we recount Mr. King’s virtues, in 
fact, we are suddenly conscious of a 
sort of shamefacedness. We find our- 
self in the position of praising him for 
things which should be the very a b c’s 
of making pictures, virtues as little to 
be mentioned in public as a man’s hon- 
esty or a lady’s honor. But though his 
direction of pictures is the only right 
way, we find him pretty nearly the only 
man who has the faintest notion of so 
doing them. So we must give him the 
privilege of starting at scratch, and 
leaving others to carry their handicaps. 


N the “Tol’able David” picture he 

had fine material to work with, and 
turned out what is probably the best 
picture of years and years. In “Sonny” 
he has merely rubbish. There probably 
never was a sillier story than this 
adaptation from the George V. Hobart 
play. It is all about two soldiers who 
looked so much alike that their own 
best friends could not tell them apart. 
One is the only son of a blind mother, 
the other is the late owner of a pool- 


BY HEywoop Broun 


room. They meet at the front, and be- 
come buddies. When the beloved son 
is wounded to death, he insists to his 
pal that he shall take his place, and 
as he dies, his last conscious move is to 
change identification tags with his rag- 
amuffin double. The man who lives is 
reluctant to begin the deception, and 
more reluctant, as time goes on, to keep 
it up. But when he returns to the blind 
mother, he does not have the heart to 
undeceive her. Whereupon, this ex- 
traordinary story turns about to make 
a villain of the impostor, and the ghost 
of the real son comes and demands that 
the truth shall be made known. We do 
not see how the audience kept from ris- 
ing as a man and asking the ghost 
what the dickens he was talking about, 
nor do we see how Henry King and 
Richard Barthelmess ever managed to 
keep straight faces, let alone do serious 
and honorable work, in such a balder- 
dash tale. But ours not to reason why 
the scenario writers are not all dead 
of shame. If a story can be told as 
gorgeously in motion pictures as “Son- 
ny” has been told—which till this 
moment we never believed—then we 
can afford to have patience for good 
story material. There always was a 
surplus of that. 


Reve we try to make any further 
analysis of just how fine a director 
is Henry King, we will stop for a word 
or two tee young Barthelmess. He is a 
good character actor. He plays himself 
and his double with so much separate- 
ness of purpose that he really scarcely 
resembles himself at all. 

He has gracefulness and eloquence of 
movement, a humorous and sensitive 
little face, and a restraint that appar- 
ently costs him nothing in expressive- 
ness. How much he knows about his 
fellow-man we do not know. If he 
knows anything, or can learn it, he can 
one day be great. Meanwhile, he is 
charming and serviceable. Henry King 
has as yet asked nothing more of him. 
In fact, we do not know how far Henry 
King himself can go as a great artist, 
because we know nothing of his quali- 
ties of heart and understanding. The 
point upon which we have become his 
champion is that he can superbly say it 
with pictures. 
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It is a little difficult to analyze ex- 
actly what he does that sets him so far 
ahead of his rivals. We think it may 
be that he doesn’t try to be too help- 
ful. He lets his story run along easily 
before his camera. If the center of in- 
terest in the action suddenly shifts 
from foreground to background or mid- 
dle distance, he simply lets it go back. 
He doesn’t suddenly run up his camera 
so that the gentleman in the back- 
ground is eight times life-size in the 
front of the screen. He lets your eye 
travel back for itself. If the story 
drifts from light to darkness, Mr. King 
lets it drift. Scene after scene in “Son- 
ny” was played in deep gray, with dim 
black figures moving about. There was 
eloquence in this. 

Mr. King seemed invariably to know 
that magic moment when he had said 
his say, and to be willing to stop there. 
For example, the war had to be put 
into “Sonny.” Its director showed 
about eight feet of trench, half a dozen 
men and about three bursting shells. 
There was more of the real war in those 
fragments than in the whole mess of 
crisscrossed trenches in Griffith’s war 
picture, “taken at the front.” 


WE. remember another stunning 
moment in “Sonny.” The boy 
who came back was waiting by the 
mantelpiece for his first. sight of his 
pal’s blind mother. She came into the 
room, walking towards him. Then there 
appeared the ghost of the real Sonny, 
on the other side of her. He put a 


wraithlike hand on her arm. She half. 


turned, as she guessed at his presence. 
Then, on her other arm, there appeared 
the hand of the living boy, a strong 
hand, a very real one. When the figure 
of the mother wavered ever so slightly 
between the appeals of those two hands, 
the mood of that play was as firmly 
established as if five reels had been 
spent on it. There are some pictures, 
however large, which will get no fur- 
ther than to make one ask wearily, “Oh 
well, what of it?” There are others, 
however small, which convince one that 
here all the ends of the earth are come. 
This essence of right drama and right 
picturing is what Henry King has 
found out. Give him five more years, 
and then see what’s what. 
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FLe ZIEGFELD advertises 
this year’s Follies as “Glori- 
fying the American Girl’; and 
Will Rogers says, “Well, I don’t 
know about that, but he certainly 
is exposing her!” This has noth- 
ing to do with Marjorie Chapin 
except that she’s one of the “ex- 
posures.” 





Two Queens 
fora 


Full House 





L_LMUIAN LORRAINE may 
be doing her daily dozen, 
and then again she may be 
scratching a mosquito bite; but 
whatever it is, you will have to 
admit she’s in fine shape for it. 


Photo by 
EDWARD THAYER MONROE. 
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“How would you like to be a Red?” 


EDITORIAL 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Why the T. B. M. Is Tired 


ONSIDER the case of the business man; the well- 
C known and justly popular Tired Business Man. 

There he sits at the desk in the front office, “the 
old man,” or “the chief,’* or “the boss,” or “J. Q.,” or 
“B. D.,” or whatever his exalted initials are. The steno 
goes in. The young prince goes in. Mamma comes, and 
she goes right in—right straight in, if you must know the 
truth—and the clerks don’t try to stop her. And it is 
lonesome in the front office, too. Not that the old man has 
any trouble drawing a crowd, you understand. But when 
the callers come they all bring axes, and he is supposed 
to grind them. 

The whole live-long day the procession with axes to grind 
files through the front office; the chief clerk thinks he is 
hiding his ax, but it sloshes against the stone as loud as 
anyone’s. The treasurer’s ax and the sales department’s 
ax and the superintendent’s ax all wear down the old man’s 
grindstone, and when the operating department’s ax hits the 
wheel, the chief whirls in his chair and goes out to scream. 

But he can’t scream. It would be improper to start 
yelling in the elevator, upon the sidewalk or in his car. So 
he considers golf, or a co-respondent, or something equally 
good, and so restores his nerves. Then he gets in the news- 
papers, and the jokesmiths make ribald paragraphs about 
the Tired Business Man, and the mob hoot hoarsely at him. 

oS 


And Who Would Blame Him 


UT something should be said in his behalf. The T. B. M. 
has a lot to make him tired. When he makes a dollar 
the income tax gatherer splits it. When he doesn’t 

make a dollar, the bankrupt court gets him. When he tries 


to buy out his competitor, Congress investigates him. When 
he tries to drive his competitor out of business, the Federal 
Trade Commission goes after him. If he tries to save 
what little money he has, they say he is a miser; if he 
gives it away, they say he is an advertiser. If he passes 
it on to his son, it makes a fool of the boy; and if he doesn’t 
give it to his son, they prove that the old man was 
crazy. 

Who wouldn’t be tired? And yet when he is tired, mu- 
sical comedy cackles at him, and public opinion thinks he is 


a loafer. 
oo 


The Old Man and the Girl Show 


T’S hard lines for the old man in the front office. Just 

because he has an overstuffed limousine, and a wife 

with the same trouble, people think he has the world 
pretty soft. But if ever a man rowed his full weight in 
the boat, if ever a man gave America value received for all 
that he took out of America, the American business man 
is that man. 

Business is our natural talent. What sculpture and 
philosophy was to the Greeks, religion was to the Jews, law 
to the Romans; what poetry, fighting and philandering 
were to the Elizabethans, what witch-burning was to our 
own noble ancestors, business is to America to-day. It is 
our gift from the gods. With it we are doing our part in 
the world, putting forth the gospel of business faith, called 
credit, a form of Christian good will, found most highly 
developed among Christian civilizations, and making this 
old earth one small community of merchants whose goods 
are sold upon one market and whose prices are fixed by 
the wants of the world. 


A whacking job that! Until it is done the business of 
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bringing the world into a common brotherhood will have to 
pause. For commerce is the carpet upon which men shall 
walk to their millennium; and the old man in the front office, 
grim old pollyfoxer though he may be, is, after all, the 
weaver of the magic carpet. 

He is holding the Divine shuttle that is spinning the 
stuff upon which men shall pass when we come to another 
and better era. 

The vision in the boss’s heart is big and beautiful. But 
the important thing about it is that in some mysterious way 
it is the ideal in the heart of humanity. Business must 
teach humanity faith in itself, even through as gross a 
thing as commercial credit, before we can begin to start to 
commence to get ready for a larger faith of the nations of 
mankind in one another, which in itself is only the embryo 
of peace on earth. So there he sits alone in the front 
office, with a single rose in a slim green vase upon a wide 
expanse of mahogany; there he sits in front of the white 
blotter and with his pencil at his hand. Rather proud of 
himself, and his desk all cleared of the hour’s rubbish; 
rather a game old cock is the chief. Tell him that he is 
an instrument in the hands of Providence, to bring brother- 
hood into the world, and he will press the button for the 
police station and ask the officers to come and take away 
a crazy man. Try to get it to the dear old hyena that he 
is doing God’s service by promoting faith among the faith- 
less childish people at the ends of the 


good old mother Transcript of Boston contained this sizzling 
headline: 


SAPPING THE UNITED STATES 





Alien Propagandists Backed by Their Gov- 
ernments. Trying to Foster Growth 
of Pacifist Sentiment 





Certain Classes Selected as Especial Targets 





College Professors and Churchmen Included 





Writers, Speakers, Business Men Also 





Women’s Civic Organizations Marked Too 





To Get Army and Navy Scrapped Is Plan 


Here is truly Squeersian richness. Every one is Red. 
“College professors, churchmen, writers, speakers, business- 
men, women’s civic organizations,” all are under the sinister 
influence of “alien propagandists,” probably wearing false 
whiskers and disguised as members of the Union League 
Club. How would you like to be a Red and have to bear the 
opprobrium of having every man call his pet enemy after 
your creed? 





earth, and the chief will cuss you out 
of the office. But, just the same, that 
is his job. He thinks he is selling 
things in shipload lots. What he is f 
peddling is the dream of an aspiring 
race. No wonder he is tired, and wants 
to go to a good show with plenty of 
girls in it. If you were as big a cog in 
the destiny of man, you’d want more 
girls than the old man. Solomon did. 
And it never seemed to hurt him. And 
he ran his own Follies. 
oo 
The wages of four hundred thou- 
sand railroad men are to be cut 
down forty-eight million dollars a 
year by the Rail Labor Board. 
That’s all right. Their wives can 
scrub and their children are eat- 
ing too much, anyway. 
oS 


The Discomfort of Being a Red 


T must be a terrible thing to be a 
real dyed-in-the-wool Red. The low 
opinion of high-powered people of a 

Red is indicated so casually. Formerly 
when one had an emotional disagree- 
ment with another man it sufficed to 
call him a dog; or in lighter moments, 
a jackass. Once contumely was ex- 
pressed by calling an opponent a snake. 
But now when a difference of opinion 
rises between any two gentlemen who 
wear more than one shirt a month the 
first thing necessary to indicate that 
the disagreement is carrying tempera- 
ture is for one gentleman to call the 
other gentleman a “Red.” 

This was beautifully illustrated the 
other day when the vote on the navy 
bill was under consideration in Con- 
gress. A number of patriotic gentle- 
men, desiring to make America’s de- 
fense sure, stood for a certain number 
of men in the navy. Another group of 
equally patriotic congressmen, desiring 
to save taxes, thought they could do so 
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without endangering the country’s de- 
fense by a somewhat smaller number 
of men in the navy. Nothing serious 
was involved. But the day before vote 





SO HE 
“Am I starting too fast for you?” 
New Stenographer—Gracious, no! 


TOOK HER OUT TO LUNCH 


You’re slow! 
19 
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Think Till It Hurts 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Tue Mind tn THE MAKING. By James Har- 
vey Robinson. Harper and Bros. 


F I were a millionaire, I should send 

a copy of Professor James Harvey 

Robinson’s new book, “The Mind in 
the Making,” to every person in “Who’s 
Who,” and two copies to every senator 
and representative, State and national, 
and six copies to every newspaper editor 
in America. No, on second thought, I 
wouldn’t do anything of the kind. If 
I were a millionaire, I’d buy up the en- 
tire edition and burn it. It’s bad enough 
to have a mere literary person like 
H. G. Wells dabbling iconoclastically in 
history, but to have a real, honest-to- 
goodness historian, a former professor 
at Columbia, a former top-sergeant, as 
it were, for Captain Nicholas Murray 
Butler, come forward with a book that 
attempts to prove what this one does, 
is really too much. We tremble to think 
of the effect it will have on the Hon- 
orable Calvin Coolidge, who recently 
turned pale and broke into the Deline- 
ator at the mere sight of a copy of the 
New York Call at Smith College. We 
shall expect to see the Honorable Calvin 
in the Saturday Evening Post this 
time. 

And what does “The Mind in the 
Making” attempt to prove? Hold tight, 
dear reader. But look out in the hall, 
please, before we tell you, and see 
whether Archibald Stevenson is con- 
cealed in the umbrella stand, or Senator 
Lusk is hiding in the rubber plant. All 
clear? Well, here goes— 

Professor Robinson attempts to prove 
that what the world needs is more use 
of its brains, its reason, and considerably 
less of its prejudices. He attempts to 
prove that every doubt is an opportunity 
—an opportunity for reconsidering the 
whole doctrine or custom in question, 
and maybe arriving at something better. 
He attempts to prove that the ideas we 
hold about our natures, about God, about 
society and “morality” and property, are 
far less critical, far older and more 
instinctive, than the ideas we hold about 
the stars, electrons, gasoline combus- 
tion, and the fourth dimension. In 
other words, our scientific ideas are 
based on reason, on creative thinking, 
and our moral and social and political 
ideas are based not on reason at all, but 
are accepted on “faith.” Therefore, he 
says, the more universally accepted 
such ideas are, the older and more tradi- 
tional they are, the more our reason- 
ing minds ought to question them. The 
chances are they are wrong. 

Of course, there is no great harm in 
attempting to prove all this. RBrofessor 
Robinson’s crime consists in succeed- 
ing. 


Consider the Inquisition. Many have. 
Some have said that men tortured their 
“heretical” fellows to save these poor 
souls from hell, because if they didn’t 
believe in the one true faith, hell of 
course was their portion. Not at all. 
Hell was considered quite the proper 
place for them by the inquisitors. They 
were tortured because in the Middle 
Ages the Church was the State, and 
heretics were “traitors.” Anybody who 
questioned the Church (usually a man 
of pure and blameless life), was trying 
to overthrow the State. Trotting along 
down to the present, we’ve been staging 
some nice little inquisitions in the last 
few years ourselves. Let any inquir- 
ing mind—Bertrand Russell’s, Professor 
Robinson’s, Max Eastman’s, yours, mine 
—question the existing order, suggest 
in any way that the “sacred” institution 
of government or property be changed, 
and the heretic hunters are up, and be- 
hind them the pack (which is the public) 
is in full cry. Yet it was the creative 
skepticism of the “heretics” of the Mid- 
dle Ages which gave us religious free- 
dom to-day. 

Three hundred years ago modern 
science began with Francis Bacon, who 
started it, some say, between writing 
“Hamlet” and “Macbeth.” The modern 
scientific mind—a skeptical mind, ignor- 
ing all past traditions, taboos, beliefs, 
has given us, literally, a new heaven and 
a new earth. (To be sure, the first sci- 
entists were persecuted by the church 
and scorned by the universities.) We 
of the 20th century are living a physical 
life based on reason, and the results of 
reason., But the other side of our life is 
based on beliefs, “principles,” customs, 
traditions which we have inherited from 
the Middle Ages, from Greece, from our 
savage ancestors, from (don’t let Mr. 
Bryan see this) our animal progenitors. 
We have invented, by our reasons, air 
planes, gas, explosives, and then cannot 
or will not use our reasons sufficiently 
in our social relations to prevent blow- 
ing each other up with what we have 
created. We have girdled and bound 
the earth with steam and electricity, 
and yet cannot get away from savage 
tribal “nationalism.” Professor Robin- 
son wants our reason to catch up on the 
social side of life with its achievements 
on the physical side. If it doesn’t, he 
thinks we are in for a mess. He thinks 
we all need a good, stiff dose of skep- 
ticism. In short, he thinks it’s time we 
used our beans, and instead of sending 
critics to jail, listened to ’em. 

It is a devastating doctrine. We 
tremble to reflect what would happen 
if the United States senators began to 
use their brains. 

Perhaps nothing would. 
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THE AMOURETTA LANDSCAPE, AND OTHBR 
Stories. By Adaline Adams. Houghton. 
Mifflin Co. 


DALINE ADAMS is the wife of one 

of our most distinguished sculptors. 
Her book of short stories, chiefly about 
artists, convinces us that her married 
life has been idyllic. She can still write 
about art and artists with a kind of 
sentimental rapture. We hesitate to 
criticize her tales, because she must 
know so much more about the subject 
than we do. Yet we cannot help won- 
dering if painters ever do “put so much 
of themselves” into their work as those 
who write about them say. Mrs. Adams 
has a pleasant, discursive, somewhat 
amateur way of telling her stories, and 
she dearly loves to have them come out 
all right at the end. Their composition 
has evidently solved the problem of 
many spare hours while friend hus- 
band was busy in the studio. 


THE Farr Rewarps. By Thomas Beer. Al- 
fred Knopf. 


’ R. BEER’S book is all about 
i Broadway, beginning in 1895, 
when we suspect Mr. Beer was a baby, 
and ending in the more or less glorious 
present, when G. M. Cohan’s daughter 
is carrying on the torch. The author 
makes the jump in 292 pages. It took 
us twenty-seven years. We used to see 
Ada Rehan at Daly’s in 1895. Julia 
Marlowe was playing Juliet then. 
Three or four years later we fell in- 
tellectually in love with Mrs. Fiske, 
went to “Tess” twenty-three times, and 
nearly flunked our mid-years. In 1903 
we borrowed Clyde Fitch’s umbrella, 
which he said we never returned. In 
1906 Abe Erlanger complained to our 
managing editor that we came into the 
New Amsterdam theater with two 
books in our hand, when we weren’t 
supposed to be admitted at all. The 
two books were evidently regarded by 
Abe as an insult’s crown of insult. In 
1907 we still: believed Dave Warfield 
had the ambition to become a great 
actor. In 1908 we made a speech at a 
Friars’ banquet in honor of Lee Shu- 
bert. In 1922 we are still blushing. 
All of which is really relevant. It is 
a gentle way of implying that we know 
what Mr. Beer’s book is about, and it 
can’t be done in 292 pages—not, at 
least, by Mr. Beer. The curious atmos- 
phere, which is Broadway, has to be 
“established.” The actor, the producer, 
even the speculator and the newsman 
who sells Variety in Times Square, 
is a creature apart, in a world apart, a 
quaint, naif, pathetically self-sufficient 
world, yet a world endlessly fascina- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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With the College Wits 


Irrepressible, Joyous, Irresponsible 


A GIRTLE scant, a silken knee, 
Soft cheeks of rose, 

Two lips more red than lips should be, 
A saucy nose; 

A puff to veil each modest ear, 
Some subtle curls, 

An inch of bodice in the rear, 
A string of pearls. 


I rather disapprove her style, 

I must confess, 

And marvel that her careless smile 

Can wound or bless; 

But when I meet her laughing eyes 

That challenge mine, 

I place her with the Grecian gods— 

She seems divine. 

—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
> 

Nib—I lost an opportunity of kiss- 
ing Peggy in the conservatory last 
night during the dance I had with her. 

Lick—Well, don’t worry about it; I 
found it later—Iowa Frivol. 

oS 

Landlady—I don’t allow any games 
of chance here. 

Student—This isn’t that sort of a 
game. My friend here hasn’t a chance. 
—Cornell Widow. 

oS 

Auction—I saw a fellow hold thir- 
teen trumps last night and only take 
one trick. 

Bridge—How come? 

“Well, he trumped his partner’s ace 
on the first trick—” 

“Yeah?” 

“and his partner shot him.”— 
Hamilton Royal Gaboon. 





Telltales. 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 





Danger. 
—Brown Jug. 


oo 


Nurse—Your Majesty, it’s a boy. 

King Solomon—A thousand petty 
malbitos! And I wanted a girl this 
time! ‘ 

“Do not despair, O king; there will 
be three more along in a minute.”— 
Amherst Lord Jeff. 


oo 


Pat’s boss had been a “mule driver” 
when it came to handling men. Upon 
the boss’s death the company’s flag 
was flown at half mast. 

“What’s that flag in the middle of 
the pole for?” asked Mike of his 
friend, Pat. 

“Faith,” said he, “they’ll haul it up 
or down when they find what direction 
he’s going.”—Mass. Ag. Squib. 
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His dark, strong face bent closer 
over the mass of disheveled golden 
locks upon his shoulder. He stirred 
and the slim form beside him slipped 
down a little in his arms, the fair hair 
bobbing in the light breeze as he 
whispered a half-formed question. The 
moon sailed through the fleecy clouds, 
ever climbing higher from the edge 
of the sea. For a long time they had 
sat thus, drinking in the beauty of a per- 
fect moonlight night in June. He of the 
swarthy complexion raised his head. 
Slowly the shining yellow shock turned 
toward him, the lips parted. “Jack,” 
they husked, “lay off that flashk. 
You’re a fine shpecimen of a shipmate. 
Gimme a shwig!” But Jack continued 
to drink in the beauty of the moon- 
light—Annapolis Log. 


oo 


“Lie back a little farther in the 
chair,” coaxed the barber. 

“If you don’t mind I’ll stay as I am. 
The last time I lay back I fell asleep, 
and when I woke up I owed the barber 
my next week’s wages.”—Toronto Gob- 
lin. 

o> 

Wife (at head of stairs, in night- 
dress)—Is that you, John? 

Thick voice from dark—Wull, who 
wuz y’ expectin’?—Dartmouth Jack o’ 
Lantern. 

oS 

“What became of the miss in your 
engine?” 

“The accelerator.”—Stanford Chap- 
arral. 
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And she said. 
—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 
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Digest of the World’s Humor 





Doctor—Ah, your cough is much 
better to-day. 


Patient—Yes. I have practiced it 
all night.—Karikaturen (Christiania). 
o> 


ME WISEHUB thought he was 
pretty shrewd. 

When he picked up a girl who was 
waiting for a street car and motored 
her to town in his nifty roadster, he 
managed to worm her telephone num- 
ber out of her in a number of cases. 

He kept the numbers on the back of 
an envelope in his coat pocket. 

One day his wife happened to find 
it there when he had his coat off, and 
demanded an explanation. He had to 
do some fancy lying to prove an alibi. 

He told her they were the telephone 
numbers of business firms, but she 
seemed so dubious about it that next 
day he hit on what he thought was 2 
peach of a scheme. 

Thereafter when he took down any- 
body’s telephone number he placed a 
dollar mark in front of it. Surely 
that would throw wifey off the scent. 

But one day she looked at it and 
frowned. Mr. Wisehub chuckled. 

“John,” she said, “now T know wheie 
all our money goes. No wonder I 
never have any clothes. This must 
be a record of your garage bills on 
that darned old car.”"—Florida Times- 
Union. 

o> 

“Nobody tries to stop card playing 
in Crimson Gulch.” 

“It’s valuable for its social influ- 
ence,” replied Cactus Joe. 

“I thought friendship ceased in a 
poker game?” 

“On the contrary, a poker game is 
the only occasion on which some of 
the boys really suspend hostilities.”— 
Washington Star. 


W HILE riding across country one 
day a man came to a stream. 

“Is it deep?” he asked a little boy 
playing on the bank. 

“No, sir,” replied the youngster. 
And the man started across, but before 
reaching the other side both he and 
his horse were forced to swim. 

“I thought you said it wasn’t deep?” 
he shouted back to the boy. 

“It ain’t,” answered the youngster. 
“It only takes grandpa’s ducks up to 
their middles.”"—-Windsor Magazine. 

oo 

“Well, well, young gentlemen!” ex- 
claimed the affable old person. “I'd 
give a great deal to be able to join 
in your sport.” 

“Stick around, grandpop,” said one 
sturdy youngster. “If we knock this 


ball through somebody’s window we'll 
let you go for it.”"—-Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 
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Old Lady (to driver of motor chara- 
banc)—I want you to drive very care- 
fully—I’ve got two dozen eggs in this 
basket!—London Opinion. 

oO 

Mrs. Hemmandhaw—I think our new 
girl must have worked at a lunch 
counter. 

Mrs. Shimmerpate—W hy? 

“When she wanted to know if we 
wanted wheat or buckwheat cakes for 
breakfast she asked: ‘Blondes or bru- 
nettes?’”—Youngstown Telegram. 

oo 

“When I works,” said Uncle Eben, 
“I gits along better wifout a helper, 
unless I kin find enough foh him to do 
to keep him f’um thinkin’ he’s a audi- 
ence.”—Washington Star. 

oo 

The difference between a necessity 
and a luxury is that you can do with- 
out a necessity without losing the re- 
spect of the neighbors.—Birmingham 
News. 


Street Peddler—Here y’are, sir. 
Most useful preparation in the world. 
Only fifteen cents and one spoonful can 
take ten spots out of your trousers. 

Henry Peck—Hmpf! Don’t need 
any. My wife did that little thing for 
me only last night while I was asleep. 
—American Legion Weekly. 


oS 


“Hello, papa!” said his little daugh- 
ter, calling him up on the phone. 

“Hello, dear! What is it?” 

“I wish you’d bring me some 
c-a-n-d-y when you come home this 
evening.” 

“All right, but why do you spell it 
out?” 

“*’Cause I don’t want anybody else 
to know what I’m saying.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

o> 
ON afternoon a young man in shirt 
sleeves was wheeling a baby car- 
riage back and forth before a small 
house near the National park in Wash- 
ington. He looked hot but contented. 

“My dear,” came a voice from an 
upper window of the house. 

“No, let me alone,” he called back. 
“We're all right.” 

An hour later the same voice, again 
in earnest, pleading tones: “Arthur, 
dear!” 

“Well, what do you want?” he re- 
sponded. “Anything wrong in the 
house?” 

“No, Arthur, dear, but you have been 
wheeling Clara’s doll all the afternoon. 
Isn’t it time for the baby to have a 
turn?”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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Man in Car (to ar)—Go to hell! 

Beggar—Yes, that’s all right for you. 
You have a car!—Karikaturen (Chris- 
tiania). 
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“Colonel Glubb is a candidate for 
mayor,” said the landlord of the Pe- 
tunia tavern. 

“Let’s see!” returned Beenaway. 
“He holds that office now, doesn’t he?” 

“Eh-yah! He is the present en- 
cumberance.”—Kansas City Star. 

oS 

Judge—You say your wife hit you 
on the head with a plate. Is that so? 

Prisoner—Yes, sir. 

“But your head. doesn’t show marks 
of any kind.” 

“No, sir; but you should have seen 
that plate!”—Answers (London). 

of 

“Good morning, Mr. Gloom! 
are you?” 

“Everything seems to be going as 
wrong with me as if I were trying to 
show off,” answered J. Fuller Gloom. 
—Kansas City Star. 

oS 

“Your State boasts some forty can- 
didates for governor, does it not?” in- 
quired the man from back East. 

“No,” frankly replied the Kansan. 
“We've got ’em; that’s all.”—Kansas 
City Star. 


How 


“Do you believe in love at first sight, 
Mr. Fusser?” asked a rather old young 
girl to whom the bashful bachelor had 
just been introduced. 

“Theoretically I do,” he _ replied, 
edging away, “but in practice I find it 
better to take a second look.”—Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 

oo 

“But can’t you and your husband 

live happily together without fight- 


ing?” 
“No, not ’appily."—The Bulletin 


(Sydney). 
. oS 

Thirsty days hath September, 

April, June and November. 

All the rest are thirsty, too, 

Unless you make your own home brew. 

—American Legion Weekly. 
oS 

“Maud says she didn’t have a good 
time’ at the reception at all.” 

“What was the trouble?” 

“She’d heard a choice bit of gossip 
about a girl who was there, and the 
girl kept within hearing all the time, 
so that Maud didn’t have a chance to 
tell it."—Boston Transcript. 





He—The fact is that you spend too much money. 
net the fact is that you don’t earn enough.—Sondags Nisse (Stock- 
olm). 
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“If I said Yes, then life has always 
said No to me, and to this No I have 


always said Yes.” — Simplicissimus 
(Munich). 
oo<> 

“Henry,” said Mrs. Glipping, in tear- 
ful tones. 

“Well, my dear?” replied Mr. Glip- 
ping, as he impatiently rattled the 
sport section of his paper. “What is 
it?” 

“If I were to die to-night, would 
you marry again?” 

“Not to-night.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 

oo 

In the middle of a stupid card party 
one of the guests spoke to a young 
man who was yawning. 

“Insufferably boring, isn’t it! If 
it weren’t so embarrassing I’d go 
home!” 

“Yeah. 
hang it all, 
Free Press. 


Wish I could, too; but, 
I live here!”—Detroit 


oS 

Mrs. Blackstone—How in the world 
do you manage to get your husband to 
take you to dances so often? 

Mrs. Webster—By using diplomacy, 
my dear. Since I told him that only 
the young men could dance these 
modern steps he is eager to prove to 
me that he isn’t getting old!—New 
York Sun. 

SS 

A mission worker tells of a lad who 
earned his living by polishing shoes. 
Every Sunday he attended a mission 
school. This school, through its weii- 
meaning teachers, decided to have a 
Christmas tree. The gifts for the 
pupils were provided for them by the 
teachers and some patrons of the 
school. 

Harry, the bootblack, was there 
Christmas eve, but was much disap- 
pointed when his present proved to be 
a copy of Browning’s poems. He 
folded it carefully in the paper in 
which he received it and took it home. 

The next Sunday the superintendent 
of the mission school announced that 
any child who was disappointed with 
his or her gift could exchange it. 

Harry marched boldly to the front 
with his. 

“What have you there, Harry?” 

“Browning, sir.” 


“And what. do you.,.want nim eme--—-y , 
change?” 

“Blacking, sir.’’ — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 




































t Vermouth— 
as made 


by us dur- 
ing 64 years of 
wine-making at 
Borde 4UN France 
Just > ounces of 
P ut sicohol re- 
moved from each 
bottle for use in 
this country. French 


or Italian style 

“Original Recipes” 
Tells you how! 
for your 


Sen 


ups 


7 
Restaurant & 
Wine Co, 
New ¥ 
476 Weat B 
LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS DESIRED 


free « 
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s Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 


True-Tone 


Saxophone 


Easiest of all wind instruments 


Saxophone Book Free 


Tells when to use Sax- 


phone—sing! ° 
lettes or tem regular to play and oneof the most beau- 
vand; how to trans tiful. You can learn the scale 
yaee cello partes in ) in an hour’s practice and play 


orcheetre and many 
@her thin 
would i 


} popular music in a few weeks 
ou can take your place in 6 
band within 90 days, if you so 
desire Unrivalled for home 
entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for or- 
chestra dance music. The por- 
trait above is of Donald Clark, 
Soloist with the famous Paul White- 

7” man's Orchestra 
You may order any 


Free Trial Buescher Instrument 


without paying one cent in — ance, and try 
it sixdays in your own home, ithout obliga- 
tion if perfectly satisfied, pay for it on omen payments to 
guit your convenience. Mention the instrument interested 
é> and a complete catalog will be mailed fre: 
SucsonEn Sano INSTRUMENT Co. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orc Inetr: 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


*® you 
* to 









4834 BUESCHER BLOCK 


FORDS run 34 Miles 


on Gallon of Gasoline 
Wonderful new carburetor, Guaran- 
teed to reduce gasoline bills from 
one-half to one-third and increase 
,0wer of motors from 30 to WO 
Start easy in coldest weather. 


Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Fits any car. Attach yourself. Fords 
make as high as 34 miles to gallon. Other cars show 
proportionatesaving. Send make of car and take advan- 
tage of our special 30-day trial offer. Agents Wanted. 
AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
3368 Medison Street Dayten, Onie 


STEAMER TRUNK $3.25 


Brand new U. § tourist and steamer 
. 18ia bigh hes wide, 31 in. long-- 
three 




















and sturdy trunk for har 1 
duplicate for less than Ly 
Sale price, Ss. 


UNITED STATES STORES 





Dept. 18, 22 E. Alabama St., Atlanta, Georgia 


INVENTORS. he Np a nay 





¢ book, “HOW TO GE T YOUR PATENT.” 
Se le r sket h and descriptio a e ¥ 
ter table natu 


RANDOLPH & co., ‘789° F,” Washington, D.C. 


















Radio Department 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM H. EASTON, 





Ph.D. 





Subserihera to Jvpae are invited t turn te s for a regarding the st , » and care 
of radio reeei ys s ma r th ser fddressa all Ra / ] West 
! Street, New } na a7 ut atre oo. I ; 
postage stamp shou he for ‘ t ra 
mittera Ue reader wr fe rred lo the several very excellent tech u radio pourna hich are lo be fou rywhere to-day 
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Keystone 


How to enjoy a dull dinner 


The Crystal Detector 


piece of mineral 
every crystal- 
detector” receiver is the vital part 
of the instrument. If we remove it, we 
can hear nothing in the earphones. All 
the impulses caught by the aerial are 
there, but they are beyond the reach of 
our It is only after they have 
been passed through this crystalline 
fragment that they can be transformed 
into audible speech and music. 

The reason we cannot attach our ear- 
phones directly to the aerial and hear 
the messages because the currents 
induced in the aerial by the waves from 


HAT little 
mounted 


on 


senses. 


is 


the broadcasting station are “alter- 
| nating” in character. That is to say, 
they flow first in one direction and 


then in the other, and repeat these re- 
versals about a million times a second. 


The earphones cannot respond to such 
currents and therefore produce no 
sounds. 

What is needed is something that 
will prevent the currents from revers- 
ing, and this is precisely what the 
crystal does. For some unknown rea- 


son, the electric current can easily pass 
through certain crystalline substances 
in ene direction but cannot flow in the 
reverse direction. This action is like 
that of a valve in a pipe, which permits 
the water to flow one way but prevents 
it from flowing backwards. 

When, therefore, the crystal con- 
nected in circuit with the earphones, it 
suppresses the reversals and allows 
only “one-way” (or direct) current to 
pass through. The diaphragms of the 
phones can readily follow the varia- 
tions of this kind of current and they 


is 


thus reproduce the corresponding 
sounds. 

Several different natural minerals 
are suitable for use in receivers. Of 


= 


these, galena, a heavy, dark gray ore 
of lead that breaks into cubical pieces, 
is the most popular. A large propor- 
tion of the crystals, especially those 
used in commercial receivers, are syn- 
thetic products of the electric furnace, 
however. 

Crystals are never uniform in thei: 
structure Home portions of every cry 
tal have much greater “rectifying” 
power than other portions. The first 
thing to be done in tuning a crystal! 
detector receiver is, therefore, to find a 
“sensitive spot” on the crystal. This 
is done by touching first one point on 
it after another against its contact un- 


til messages are }{ heard. The 
crystal is always so mounted to permit 
this adjustment. 

The tones heard with crystal detector 
receivers are remarkably clear, and be- 
of the simplicity of these receiv- 
cost low. Excellent instru- 

can be purchased for less than 
Their range is, however, very lim- 
ited as compared with that of vacuum 
tube receivers. They cannot ordinarily 
receive radiotel ephone messages from 
stations 20 away, although 
they have received from much greater 
distances in exceptional cases. In the 
immediate neighborhood of a_ broad- 
casting station, however, they are 
thoroughly satisfactory. 


iainiy 


cause 
their 
ments 


Dds 


ers, 


is 


ove! miles 


U. S. Radiotelephone 
Broadcasting Stations 


Following is partial list 


which for telephone 


stations to 


broadcasting 


ol 


licenses 


have been issued, as given in the Radio 
Service Bulletin, issued by the Bureau of 
Navigation, Department of Commerce. All 


general 
asterisk 
crop re- 


stations use 360-meter waves for 
broadcasting. Those indicated by 


also send out weather forecasts, 






































$600 to 


$5000 


added to store. 
profits 
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ow This Machine Pays Rent 
— Salaries Advertising — Heat 
and Light~-General Expenses 


HOW IT PAYS 4 WAYS 


ERCHANTS, Managers! Send the coupon Learn how 
to add big new-found profits to your business. $2 to $18 
a day $50 to $460 a month $600 to $5,000 a vear 
Enough to pay all overhead expense, including rent and salaries 
Learn how these remarkable machines help you meet present 
conditions How they pay four way 
1—Motion makes people stop and look 
Coaxing popcorn fragrance makes people buy. 
3-—Toasty flavor brings trade for block 
4+—Machine stimulates all store sales 


BUTTER-KIST 


POPCORN and PEANUT MACHINES 


OP, advertise and sell popcorn. Also sell toasted and salted 
peanuts. They are amazing money-makers because 60c to 
70c out of every $1.00 is profit--and average turnover is 

600 times a year. Capacity $1 to $9 an hour-——-$10 to $90 in 10- 
hour day Percent of profit 3 or 4 times greater than cigar counter 
or soda fountain Pays in Drug, Department, Confectionery, 
other stores, theatres, newsstands, et« They turn a few feet of 
waste floor space into amazing profits Wonderful success in 


SEND COUPON 


For MONEY-MAKING 


FREE BOOK 


HIS new free book for 
"Ta hants and managers 

is a veritable gold mine of 
money-making ideas By all 
means send for your copy now 
Gives scores of wonderful 
letters, proofs of profits, 
photos, et Also new low 
prices, easy terms. Mail 
coupon now! 




















BUY 
BUTTER-KIST 
GOODIES 


Popcorn, peanuts, etc. 
in the trade-marked 
packages Look for 
merchants with Butter- 
Kist machines They 
are good men to know. 


Read These Records 
of Profit 


Sandwich, Ill., Notion 
Store, sales $21.55 first 
day. 

Wake Forest, N. C., 
Grocer, sales $4 to $6 
per day 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 
Store. sales $1,085 first 
month 

Lestershire, N. Y., Con- 
fectioner, sales $1,400 
first three months 
























































































Potsville, Ia Jeweler, 
$125 profit first month. 
Nashua, N. H., Drug- 
gist, sales $107 first week. 


Spokane, Wash., Con- 
fectioner, sales $233 first 
month. 


Logan, W. Va., Cigars 


and Billiards, sales 
$352.40 first month 
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2022 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 









Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, full 
particulars in regard to the machine checked 
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co" Triumph Model Butte Gra ] 
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a 
The latest machine—smalier are 


5, oem lower in price 
W.Va M Business 
“a I How long in business 
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St. Address 
City State 
Have you a copy of our book “America’s New Industry’ 
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Have you electricity in your town? 
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Restful, Healthful Travel 


Those who have traveled on 
D & C. Navigation Company 
Steamers, for business or pleas- 
ure, have long come to associate 
every delight and comfort of out- 
door travel with this line. Daily 
trips are made between Detroit 
and Buffalo; Detroit and Cleve- 
land, on Eastern Time. Train con- 
nections at Buffalo for Eastern 
and at Detroit for Western Points. 


Detroit & Buffalo | Detroit & Cleveland 


; 
ener «4 


y— <j 


















I Detroit 6:80 | Lv. eachcity 11pm. 
p.m | Day ght tripe dur- 
Lv. Buffalo 6% ing July and Aug 
rr Lv. each city 8:30 
Far : one a. ™m 
way,$11.50round | Fare, $3.69 one way, 
trip $6.50 round trip. 









Berths, $1.90 up: staterooms, 
$ up; parlor, $7.0 up 






Rail tickets are accepted. Automobdflea 
t 

« ed tog reduction this 

t beremoved. Wireless 






oe td 
cket Agt «trot, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 
A. A. Schantz J. T. McMillan 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Vice-Pres. 
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Cash, money 
order, check 
or stamps 





The Book You Have Always Wanted, 
Clearly and Plainty Written 


By a Distinguished American Physician 


pply s exha 
Depe. 29, HUMAN WELFARE SOCIETY 
257 Weat 7iet St New York 











aking orders for Music 
A marvelous in- 


We Pay $9a Day 


vention Does more than 
machines costing ten times 
its price. Easily carried 


with you anywhere 
BIG OPPORTUNITY 


for any man working spare 


time or full time Rasy 
to take orders on a int 
of low price Biggest 





proposition ever offered to 
our Special Representa 
tives Write for demon 
strating sample, terms 
and territory. 


THOMAS MFG, CO., Chest 39 Dayton, Ohio 


No Soap Better 


—— For Your Skin-—— 


Than Cuticura 


Sample each (Soap, Ointment, Talcum) free of Cuti- 
cure Laboratories, Dept. 7, M , Mase. 
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“Pardon me, Mrs. Heron, if I am too “Children, stand up.” 
candid, but you don’t feed your children 


enough; they are short for their age.” 





“Spank him, mamma. He broke my automobile.” 




















Little Girl—It’s no use racin’ with it, Jimmy—our car ain't fast enough. 
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No Underwear ts BVD Without It 
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I” /< The BVD'Red Woven Label 
AY” isthe Trade Mark by which 
\  TheBVD. Company assures 
| you the far-famed comfort, 
| Jlongwear and dependable 
| quality of its product 
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\\ The BVD Company t 

\ New York i 

f \ SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF "BVD" UNDERWEAR 
\\ | ANN | 

\ &€ “B.V.D" Sleeveless Closed “B.V.D.”" Coat Cut Under N 
~ Crotch Union Suits (Pat shirts and Knee Length ¥ 






U.S.A. )Men's $1.50 the suit Drawers, 85¢ the garment. 
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actory to Rider 
Saves #10 to @25 on the Ranger Bir Jane 
cycle you select from 44 Styles, colors 
and sizes. Delivered free on approval ex- HAW 
press prepaid for 30 Days’ Free Trial. 
if desired. Possession 


and use st once on 
our liberal year to pay plan 


lamps, wheels, equipment at half 
FCS usual prices. Write for marvelous 






lear Tone E S 
L Your 


kin can be 
quickly cleared of 
Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body—Enlarged Pores, 


new prices, wonderful 30 day trial offer and terms, 


| M Ti Rat ra a freee Stig 




















Oily or Shiny Skin. CLEAR-TONE 
& o 800 PREPARED SPEECHES has been Tried, Tested and Proven 
800 15-Minute prepared speeches, orations, es its merits in over 100,000 test cases. 
says, debates ddresses and kk res on the 
von Political and — 1, WRITE TODAY for my 
Banquets, Chur t, Re Free Booklet—"'A CLEAR- 
Noon-day I asion TONE SKIN"’—telling how 
- caaiin “aa pe I cured myself after being afflicted fifteen years. 
ee SUBLIC SPEAKERS SOCIETY E. S. GIVENS, 224 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City,Me. 
Box 304 Harrisburg, Pa. 


Aaah, 





































WRITE for illustrated guide book 
ATENTS. ‘D OF y "NTION 


and *“*RECORD OF INVE 
BLANK.’’ Send model or sketch and desc ription of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


who derive larg- 
est profits know 
and heed certain 
simple but vital 


facts before applying for Patents. Our book Patent-Sense 
gives those facts; free. Write Lacey & Lacey, 657 
F St., Washington, D. C. ESTABLISHED 1869. 
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GUARTD NEW A GRAND NEW TUBE 


TU ©) 23 © 7 @ ) PRICES 


ne OP FRY TIRES “UY, ‘ 130x3'4.. 10.65 


| 32x3'2.. 13.50 












These are sturdy, rugged 14.75 
Cord Tires that sell for less than fabrics. We guar- -.- 16.10 
antee them for 8,000 miles because we know {#7 17.00 






that they will givetwice that service. You getthem 7, 
now for the same mee the ous —. ; f 

rite and tell us the size o’ hy 
Send No Money your tires and how many [7/. 
youwant. Shipped C.0.D.—section unwrapped 
for inspection. All tires have non-skid tread. 


-- 18.60 
32x45... 21.10 
33x44... 22.15 
34x42... 23.20 
24.05 
26.50 
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“1 Don’t Guess--I Invest” 


How one man found out the 
safe way to get 8°" 





without 


and bonds 
asking much about them, 


I used to buy stocks 
just because m\ 
friends told me they were “good things.’ 
and that the price was sure to advance so 
that I would make a nice profit. My 
money disappeared time after time anc 
never saw it again. 

After a while I figured out that somebody else 
was pocketing all the cash I was able to save Se 
I began to ask myself whether there was not 
way to be sure, in advance, that my money wouldn't 
be thrown away every time I invested it 

The Rule of Common Sense 

Then, one day, Jim Watson came into the store 
after the bank had closed and asked if I would cast 
a check he had gotten in the mail It was drawn 
by G. L. Miller & Company, of Atlanta, Ga 


I never heard of these people, Ji: I said 
“but I guess your endorsement makes the check 
good 

‘It doesn't make it any better than it was be 
fore Jim snapped back I have been getting 


those checks regularly now every six months for a 
number of years, and not one of them has ever 
ome back on me Miller Mortgage Bonds are 
about as safe as anything you could own 

That made me prick up my ears, for I was on 
the lookout for a safe investment Jim told me 
how carefully Miller Bonds are safeguarded, being 
secured by first mortgages on valuable buildings 
by a first claim on the rents of the buildings, and 
by all sorts of legal protection 

“But how can you be sure they 
with all these safeguards?" I asked 

They are safe because they are 
Jim replied 


The Test of Reasonableness 


are safe, even 


reasonable 


Then I realized for the first time that any in 
vestment to be safe must conform to common sense 
I discovered that Miller Bonds answer the test of 
common sense from start to finish They pay 8 
because that is the rate commonly paid on that 
sort of loans in the South just no They are safe 
because the value of the property is conservatively 
estimated and only a reasonable amount is loaned 
against each building, and because a certain amount 
is set aside out of each month's earnings to pay in 
terest and principal 

That is how I solved the secret of 
safely and profitably 





investing 





{ mplete copy of the invest 
real lite. from which this in we 

il be sent om request isk for 

i Don't Gue I Inve Vi he» ui 
read u, you can so uy tmvesimes 

em @s thousand t , 
through the purchase of Miller Fir VMorts 
Bonds yielding 8°; Vasil the “pon 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly 
Yield: 8% 


Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MIcLeE EF<G. 


11t HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA, 
“Firet—The Investor's Welfare’ 


MAILE THIS COUPON TODAY 


G. L. Miller & Co., Inc 
111 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga 


Dear Sirs: Please send me the story I Don't 
Guess-—-! Invest!"’ and tell me what you recommend 
for an investment of $ » Maturing in 
about years These blenks need not 
be filled in, but the information helps us to give the 
investor personal attention 


Name 


Address 


City and State 





INVESTMENT. BUREAU 


CONDUCTED BY THEODORE WILLIAMS 


heerthers to IvnGce are entitled to answers to inquir 
: \ rge is made for this ser ile 
id al 4 losed {ddr ” rie 
dvr r] reet / 1 


SHOULD GERMANY GET A BIG LOAN? 


S IT wise and prudent economics to 
| aid Germany to float a loan of larg: 
dimensions? The consideration of 
such a bit of financing was the main 
business of the International Confer- 
Bankers at Paris. Financiers 
naturally confine their attention to the 
oundness of an investment, leaving the 
question of its expediency to he settled 
hy others. Our representative at the 
guthering, Mr. J. P. Morgan, does not 
ppear to have discussed the propriety 
of the loan, but only sought a solid basis 


ence oft 


of security for it. That supplied, he 
d his fellow-confe rees were disposed 
to promote it 
Doubtless the most of Europe would 
welcome successf negotiation of the 





That would place Ger 
least on Easy 


propose ] loar 
many for a time at 
Street, so far as her reparation pay- 
nents are concerned. She could thereby 
a lump sum which might 
ent demands of the Al- 
off the grinding need of 
keeping up her installments. Since 
France would receive the major part of 
the proceeds, she , too, would be grati 
fied by the flotation of the loan. She 
would then, perhaps, repress to a de 
gree the irritation, the impatience, and 
the doubts which have made her so rest 
less of eyes intract 
able. She would probably calm down 
and lend a more receptive ear to pro- 
posals making for general peace and 
harmony. She might - deed be induced 
te greatly reduce the big army she has 
been holding together as a menace to a 
Germany reluctant to meet her obliga- 
tions. The effecting of the loan would 
tend to pacify France because it would 
help her in her gigantic task of re- 
habilitation. It would change her mood 
so markedly that she might become 
a positive factor in reconstructing the 
remainder of the Continent. So the 
direct good effect on France would be 
passed on to her sister nations and in- 
directly benefit all Europe. 


realize at once 
isfy the pre 
lies and stave 


late and in some 


UT what would be the effect of the 

German loan on the United States? 
On this point American financial ob- 
servers disagree. Some are eager to 
see Germany’s burden eased, believing 
that her resulting prosperity would re- 
act helpfully on this as well as other 
countries. But others take the pessi- 
mistic view that America would be the 
chief market for the bonds, and that 
money needed to capitalize American 
enterprises would be devoted to the pur- 
chase of the bonds, to the detriment of 
this country. Moreover, doubts are ex- 
pressed of the stability of the German 
government, which might be  over- 


thrown by a new revolution, in whi 
case the bond contracts of the existing 
regime might be repudiated. Also, it 

suspected that France, Britain, Bel- 
gium, and Italy might use their 
tive f l 


respec- 
shares of the hond 
doing something adverse to 
interests. 


proceeds n 


America! 


But no loan can be launched except 
on a hard and fast agreement giving 
the Allies complete control of the situa 
tion, and ability to enforce its terms 


whether the 
or falls. 
should 


political government stands 
If the security determined on 
customs or railroad receipts. 
Allied commissioners, backed by the 
whole power of the Allies, will super- 
vise collection, and not even a 
tion could long be disturbing. The rat« 
of interest borne by the new loan would 
undoubtedly be high, and it would b« 
profitable for Americans or for anybody 
else to buy the bonds. If capital shoul 
be wanted for legitimate projects in 
this country it could be obtained by 
outbidding or even equaling the yield 
on the German issue. The additional 
fear that such assistance to Germany 
would prove only a temporary good 
and that the Teutonic republic’s condi- 
tion would eventually be worse than be- 
fore is a mere matter of prophetic opin- 
ion, and cannot be verified except by the 
event. 

A billion-dollar loan to Germany 
would be far more sensible than a sin 
lar loan to Russia. It would be safer 
and better secured. The Soviet govern- 
ment could not be depended on to en 
ploy honestly or usefully the funds fur- 
nished it in reconstructing its wretched 
country. It would not brook Allied 
supervision or control of expenditures, 
and there would not be such security 
available as Germany could offer. The 
financiers of the capitalistic countries 
will not advance any cash to a chaotic 
nation, and not even the Soviet sympa- 
thizers throughout the world appear 
anxious or able to do 

A loan to Germany and some relaxing 
of the reparation requirements may 
prove the necessary stimulus to increase 
industrial activities and restore pros 
perity in Germany. The loan should 
not be grudged if owing to it the world 
wide consequences of the War should 
be somewhat mitigated and repaired. 


revolu- 


Answers to Inquiries 


Q., Pitrssurcu, Pa Marland Oj) 7's« and 
Ss are fairly good issues, not wilt-edged, but 
probably a safe business man’s purchase 

C., Tacoma, Wasu.: Southern California 
Edison common, paying & per cent., looks like 
an excellent business man’s investment 

K., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. I have all alone 
thought well of the American La France stock 
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Begin 
Money from very 
start. $500 month low estimate. Many earning 
more. Hargan of lil. ran $20, -OO last year. 
Fetzer Bros. Pa. made cicar profit of $3,506. oo 
during first year. Spring City azo Co. expect 
1921 total business to reach $50,000.00. Ram- 
say, N. D. working alone cleared $441.86 in one 
month, 
And so and thie 
on. It's new ma- 
chine that 
does thetric«. Get into profitable business on sou 
footing. Learn advanced methods. Old ideas are 
obsolete. We teach ap-to-cate systems. Tell you 
how to do better and faster work. Learn right in 
your own home or come tomy big Indianapolis or 
wanch schools. Il go further. 1 cant equip shops com- 
plete. This new, modern machine treme ndous mon- 
ey-maker. Has wonderful capacity for rebuilding and re- 
pairing casings and tubes. Puts you In position to handle all 
clageoess work. Splendid work it does, quickly builds trade 
and bold customers, Start like others have done Tucker, 
hb as $127.00 $300,685" handed. Mitchel, 








FREE book by return mail 
everything gon want to know. Shows bow I U belp 
the Umit. »d coupon to A personally. 

mI Haywood. 


Haywood Ti re & Equipment Co., -s 


690 Capnet Ave. 


Indianapolis, Ind. ae... —_ 


cos ee canitt ve — 


Please send me your book telling how 
I can start in protitabie business, 
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WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 
627 West 43d St. New York City 
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“HOME, JAMES!” 


The younger generation in England have given up tricycles and scooters and 


now go in for 


“sidecar” taxi-ing. 


Buying the Wrong Car 








MOTOR DEPARTMENT 
ConpucTEeD By H. W. Srtauson, M.E. 





F TER you have opened your pock- 
A etbook and counted your dimes to 

decide whether you will buy a 
Ford, or your thousand-dollar bills to 
see if you can own a Rolls-Royce, your 
problems are only just beginning. 

Almost any good car rowadays has 
four wheels and an engine, and so the 
maker’s name plate won’t mean very 
much more to you than will the type of 
body which you want those four wheels 
to carry. Selecting a car nowadays is 
almost as important as choosing a 
house, for you will probably spend 
more of your waking hours in the one 
than in the other, and will, I hope, be 
able to spend more time under your 
house than under your car. 

If this is your first car purchase 
you may be misled by a strong desire 
to buy the type of car which is not 
exactly suited to your needs. The car 
that attracts you most in general ap- 
pearance may be the least adapted to 
your requirements. The majority of 
manufacturers make at least half a 
dozen different types of bodies, and one 
of them may be just right and the 
other five all wrong, so far as catering 
to your individual requirements is con- 
cerned. 

Look at the roadster, alias the run- 
about, for example, and note how many 
cars of this model are calied upon to 
serve as private buses. Were the Old 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe alive to- 
day she would probably buy the small- 
est two-passenger roadster she could 
find, stick two or three of her chil- 
dren on the laps of others on the seat 
alongside of her, hang three or four 
more on to the folding seats extending 
from the running board, and pack an- 
other half a dozen in the folding rumble 
seat that opens like a trapdoor from 
the ineptly-termed turtle-deck of many 
a roadster. And at that she would not 
be defying motor conventions or ap- 
pearances more than those half-dozen 


“) 


passenger families who buy a two-pas 
senger car because it is “cute” and “so 
snappy” in appearance. The roadste 
is all right for bachelor boys and bach¢ 
lor girls, or couples with no prospects 
before them; and then too it is a per 

fectly logical car as a supplement to 
the big touring car for those familis 

who can support two automobiles. It i 

not a touring car, however, as those 
who attempt to make a pedd s van of 
it by hanging every in aginab le kind of 
suitcase, traveling bag, shawl roll or 
trunk from the sides of it seem to think. 
Some roadsters, it is true, boast of a 
storage space at the rear, but too ofter 
this is occupied by the spare tire, or is 
guarded by so small a door as to mak 
impossible its use for any baggage car- 
rying purposes. 


HUS, the touring car becomes, in 
reality, the vehicle which lives up 
to its name. It is not for the opera- 
goer or the téte-a-téte drive, but it does 
fulfill a variety of purposes. However, 
most of us buy a car to use, and ex- 
tensive use means extensive touring. 
Extensive touring is not pleasure un 
less adequate baggage can be carried 
and unless the scenic gifts of Natur 
can be enjoyed. The removable cur- 
tains nowadays are made with ample 
celluloid windows and are fitted snugly 
so that in disagreeable weather, cold, 
dirt and rain may be excluded without 
keeping out the entire view. The cur- 
tains are easily es moved and, best of 
all, the top may be folded back so that 
the beauty of mountainous country may 
be enjoyed to the utmost. Touring 
takes us out of doors and is supposed to 
fill our lungs with fresh air—what then, 
is the use of taking our house with us 
and staying indoors when we go tour- 
ing? And yet that is practically what 
many automobilists do when they use 
their sedans for long trips. 
Put the sedan, or closed car with 
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edan 1s, essentk 
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is evi- 
manu- 
per 
their output in this form. The 

illy, a luxury and com- 
rt cal or those whose ideas of 

] consists of the 


qual ty 
who like to 


roof, has its u 
the fact that 


manent 
need by 
wturers produce more than fifty 


e, as 


some 


nt. of 


' 
exciusion 


air, and 


their car to the ex- 
of bringing their library uphol 
ind window hangings with them 


their 


motoring trips. But the sedan 
the year around utility car, and we 
ist give it credit for having done 
ore than any one factor, with the ex- 


ption of good roads, to promote the 
reased use of automobiles among all 


es of families. Its cost is from 
00 to $2,000 more than the price of 
same make of car with the touring 

y, and probably this greater value 
plains the reason for the greater care 
towed upon it by its owners, and the 
that t alway lool more spick 
pan than does the touring type of 
But the fact that the sedan is a 


re co tly and beautiful piece of work 


efteat 1 own ends and restrict 
ervice of your car. You may want 
drive out to the country to Farme1 


ow! to bring back a barrel of his 
cious apples, but you won’t want 
heave a splintery barrel through the 
y polished doors of your sedan 
place it on the oriental rug on the 
I If you have a touring car, how- 


er, you will put the top, throw 
barrel in the tonneau or rest it on 
at and drive off, figuring just how 


aown 


ich profit the commission merchant 

lost because you are using a real 
tility car for money-saving purposes. 
But the touring car isn’t ideal for 
rk of this kind, and if you live in the 


intry and use a sedan or touring cat 
engers, you ought to spend an 
er $1,000 or so and buy one of those 
with folding 
ats and an express wagon body which 
ll curry anything from half a dozen 
ests other type of passengers, to 


lumber and building 


tle “station wagons 


material 


lor your chicken house. 








DO YOU KNOW 
1. Wh two three thousand 4 
pre ire will not always free a clogged 
a 4 
wr th motomet may register 
her a full radia than with a par- 
mpty or 
Answe to these questions will be found 


the next issue of the M r Department 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE 
LAST MOTOR DEPARTMENT 





Why Ford tires are different in 
l appe ance jron those found on laryer 
The Ford is regularly equipped with what 
known the soft-bead neher tire, 
which has a hook-shaped bead that clinches 
to th nward tu d flange of the rim 
rh m solid and t tire is mounted 
or demounted by stretching the soft rubber 
* ri the flanges of the rim by means 
f pecial tools provided for the purpose 
rt larger t are of th straight side 
type, and in these tl bead is stiffened by 
piano wire, which prevents it from being 
tretched over the flange Such tires must 
m nted an 1 with one removable 
flange or split in the center so that it may 
e cont 1 
Why does ' e leak in the trans- 
mn ¢ ' « ¢ . 
rhe transm yn ise is made compara- 
tively air-tight After the car has been 
in a while, the friction of the gears will 
nerat ifficient heat to raise the tem- 
perature of the grease considerably Ma- 
teria » heated w expand, and thereby 
enerate considerable pressure If the 
cannot escape under these conditions 
this pre ire will be maintained and the 
ease will have a tendency to be forced 
n any small opening in the bottom or 
cle 
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An Ideal Boys School in Piedmont, 

ERE, at Bingham 
Military organiz 
Honor System 
340 acres 


park 
Sports in variety 
Send for catalogue 
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COL. PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, President, 


YOU CAN ALWAYS 
MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT | 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 
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BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 





They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 





Our £7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. Wedo 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order direct from 
the factory and save money. 


High moral ton Le 
Celebrated climate 


begun in 1861 
Bible emphasized 
Summer camp 


W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 


"$700 8 38,90 SHOES 
| ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $6.00 
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W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 











of old-time Southern hospitality makes each boy 
vely lawns 
Outdoor classes 
A modern school with an ancient name, fame 


Catalog Free. 


President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 


145 Spark St., Brockton, Masa, 


MEBANE, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1793 
North Carolina 


genuinely welcome. 
Gymnasium. Athletic 
Limited num- 


Box 9, Mebane, N. C. 
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The Bride—You haven't spoken to me in twenty minutes! 
own pleasures always coming first? 
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High Automatics 


ular’225Va/ueNow 
Cal.Only$ 8 50 









Positively the finest auto- 
matic made. Hard Shooter— 
accurate and reliable. Blue 
Steel. Inland | hardwood perfect 
grip handle. Safety lever makes 
eccidental discharge impossi- 
oe . Lome weight $ 

lar $22.50 850 
5 ow only . 


32 cal. same as above only more powerful: shoots 
standard ammunition, $27.0 value $ 
bow only ° ° ‘ ° 














6-Shooter 
Smith & Wesson Pattern 


Famous for its hard.accurat« 
shooting Blue Steel, western grip 













action ie eject- 
ing. Fine for target practice. $1650 
Regular price $33.60. Special at 


Send No Money 


Just name and address and model you want 
c. 0. O. for your inspection. Al our 
brand new. Guaranteed perfect in materia! and work 
manship and to give full ~~ or money back. 
Order one of these specials today. 


INTERNATIONAL SALES COMPANY 
5423 W. VanBurenSt., Dept. 57, Chicago 
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if You Can Tell it Af a 
GENUINE DIAMOND Sed it back 


‘9 our blue-white MEXICAN IMAMOND cannot be told from 
. “RENUINE DIAMOND and bas same DAZZLING RAINBOW 
wi aecilected 1 carat gem in ladies § 

to .63, or in Gents 

Price $6.60 3. 25. ‘Our finest 

liled mountings. GOakan TEED 20 ¥ LARS. SEND NO 
MO Ne Y "Send mail or thie ac, State Size. We will mail at 
ben ring jeposit $2.63 for Ladies ring or $3.25 for 
Gents <> postman. Wastele pleased return in 2 days for money back 
h ng charges. Write for Free catalog. Agents Wanted 


METICAN mona IaPORTING CO.. Dept LY’ Las Cruces, #. Mex. 
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M arried or unmarried 
iracli and to the happiness # others 
to find out how to get th Lost it of 
irriage If you are no urried do 
' step into larriag kded It 
ire now married earn how 
il your marriag vi g happi 
' Marriag sn vor while wf it 
gins to mean ‘ . ie-time of nagging 
! kering fault findit ind) = discontent Le end 
mu th ng tree little book Fundamental Irin 
ples ot Ma afriag 
Amazing Little Book Free 
Just a letter or post card will bring you this w lerful 
little book Fundamental Principles of Marriags t 
Ray ©. Beery, A.B.A.M. Man or woman, married or un 
varric d. you should read it Bee now at an 
get it absolutely free —_ with ot Haast mol any k 
u should write for i ress, The Beery 


Publishing Company, ‘Dest. “146, p Hill, Ohio. 


WANT MORE MONEY ? 


Our agents make big profits on soap, extracts, 
spices, toilet articles epeat orders come easy 
Get our free sample case offer Write Ho-Ro-Co., 
172 Locust St., St. Lowis, Mo. 
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Litchfield, Minn 


“Ish it true that they are going to 
have Prohibition, officer?” 


\NNOLE, 























Drawn by EvizasetH Hutton, Baltimore, Md 


He—You look good enough to eat! 
Flapper (sweetly)—I do eat! Let's 


| Think Till It Hurts 
(Continued from page 20) 


where the ideal weds the vulgar, 


ting, 
|the piercingly human jogs the paste, 
and forever, surging through Broad- 


are the hungry hordes of amuse- 
ment seekers, giving this world its 
llaws without either they or it under- 
standing the mystic process. 
Something of this Mr. Beer has felt, 
but his book never quite comes to life. 
|His canvas jumps and twitches as he 
lashes on his sentences, forgetting 
| nouns or verbs or particles in his haste 
to make one paragraph cover a year of 
time, or the soul of a situation. But 
ithe shimmer of reality evades him, as 
it ever evades the impatient, and his 
| puppets do not put on humanity as a 
| garment, to persuade us that this mad, 
naif, money-grubbing, vain, ignorant 
world of Broadway is still our common 
clay. 


way, 


en” 


| Willis—That is Miss Bump. 
| Gillis—What’s her claim to fame? 
“She’s never been elected Queen of 
the Carnival of Roses, chosen as the 
Princess of the Asbury Park Bathing 
Show, or voted to be the prettiest girl 
in Alabama.” 
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Jack Persons, Mt. Vernon, N 


Drawn by 


Adele—What brand of cigarettes do 
you smoke? 
Eugenie—My husband's 
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Dr. Samp—Pahdon me fo’ jes’ a 
secunt, brother Lee—Ah is got to hab 
mah drill. 

Anophelious lan’ sakes, 


Lee—Fo’ 


can’t Ah git mah tooth filled with con- 
crete ‘thout havin’ a rehusal? 
Business vs. Pleasure 
(Continued from page 12) 
He wonders how she would look in 
an evening gown, and contents noted. 
He dictates a letter. 
She has nice hair. 
She has nice eyelashes, long and 


languorous. 

He dictates another letter. 

Funny he never noticed before what 
nice hair she has. 

He pictures her in an evening gown. 

He locks his desk, jumps into his mo- 
tor, and runs out to the links for a 
game of golf before dinner. 

He plays a rotten game, however, be- 
cause all the time he is wondering how 
much evening gowns cost. 

Meanwhile, a charwoman is phleg- 
matically cleaning his deserted office. 
She empties the wastebasket, mops off 
the floor, and flicks with her dustcloth 


a neatly-framed little card above his 
desk, upon which is the legend: 
“This is my busy day.” 
Gaybuck—Why would you like to 


join the expedition in search of that 
prehistoric monster? 

Gayboy—It must be a fine place down 
there where you get stuff to drink that 
will make you see such things. 
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Leslie-Judge Company, 627 West 43d Street, New York City 


OVER 80,000 SOLD| 


\ HEN 50,000 copies of a 

popular novel are sold, it 
is immediately classed as a Best 
Seller. For over a year Every- 
man’s Guide to Motor Efficiency 
has been a Best Seller in the 
automotive field. Each week we 
receive hundreds of orders for 
this invaluable book. 


Why? 


Every owner wants to get from 
his car 
the greatest efficiency 
the greatest mileage 
the longest life 
all at the least expense 





It can’t be done unless 
he knows 


how to take care of his car 

how to avoid needless mistakes 

how to make necessary adjust- 
ments to time and wear 





how to diagnose symptoms of 
distress 





how to remedy them at the least 


cost 





HIS BOOK, Everyman's Guide to Motor Efficiency, is unquestionably the 
best automobile reference book, for owner and driver, because 

it is written by one of the leading authorities in the automotive industry— | 
H. W. Slauson, M. E., Chairman Metropolitan Section Society of 
Automotive Engineers. 





it contains every detail required 
the desired information can be easily found in a moment’s time 
it is plainly and practically set forth with a questionnaire after each chapter 








it is up to date; up to the minute | 
anyone can understand it. 
—the price is $3.00 (postage prepaid). 


200 half-tones and zine etchings. Printed on heavy plate 


7 x 1014 inches in size, 302 pages, illustrated with more than | 
paper, flexibly bound in black cloth, stamped in gold. 
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